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Negro History Week to Feature Musicians and Their Music 


N this article on Negro music we 

are especially concerned with the 

contributions which are peculiar 
to the race rather than with the 
great achievements of internationally 
known Negroes as individuals. We 
shall not tarry long with Le Cheva- 
lier de Saint Georges, the offspring 
of a Guadeloupe Negro mother and 
a French father, who brought him 
to Paris, educated him in fencing 
and music at which he became a 
composer of note and a director of 
ability. Here we pass also over 
José White, the Negro  violinist- 
composer of Cuba, who studied mu- 
sic in Europe and there played to 
the satisfaction of crowned heads 
who showered him with honors. We 
can merely mention George Polgreen 
Bridgetower, the son of an African 
and a Kuropean woman who had 
him trained in music in which he 
excelled as a violinist dear to Bee- 
thoven and a delight to the most 
exclusive circles of Europe. 
' We cannot note carefully here the 
record of the Brazilian mulatto An- 
tonio Carlos Gomez, transplanted by 
the Portuguese Emperor from the 
coffee center, Campinas in Brazil, 
to the Conservatorio de Milan to be 
educated and made the most dis- 
tinguished musician of Brazil and 
one of the greatest of the world as 
shown by his many compositions 
and especially that of the opera II 
Guarany. Nor ean we deal in de- 
tail with Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, 
the son of an African and an Eng- 
lishwoman who had him educated 
in England where, drawing upon the 
lowly life from which his ancestors 
sprang, he attained in his composi- 
tion of Hiawatha the status of one 
of the greatest musicians of his 
time. 

Here we consider the Negro’s con- 
tribution to musie as a race. All 
Negroes were the first musicians of 
the race because their music was 
that of the folk—the melodies, the 
canticles of love and woe, sung by 
all the people from time immemorial 
and therefore called folk music since 
no individual can lay claim to orig- 
inating it. Yet a different opinion 


is held by those persons who have 
written history for the Negro rather 
than the history of the Negro. These 
traducers say that what the Negro 
has produced in music is merely an 
imitation or modification of what 
he has learned from Americans since 
the African captives were brought 
into this country and enslaved. This 
unsupported claim is set up, although 
we have no record of the whites’ 
singing these Negro tunes. This 
false claim, therefore, is history 
made to order. 


Probably one good reason for this 
false claim is that the American 
whites, although they have pro- 
duced excellent musicians, have done 
nothing more than to follow Euro- 
pean models in music. While the 
American whites have added more 
of what Europeans have produced 
for centuries and may have enriched 
that heritage they have not pro- 
duced something new under the sun 
like the Negro spirituals, jubilee, 
ragtime, jazz and blues. Negro 
American music is something new; 
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in fact, the only really new thing 
which America has contributed to 
art. 

When we say new, however, we do 
not mean to intimate that the Ne- 
gro in the development of his music 
in America was not influenced some- 
what by others. This is always true 
of any culture where contacts of 
different peoples are possible. With- 
out the contact of the white man 
with the Asiatic who taught him 
printing, the mariner’s compass, and 
gunpowder, and with the African 
who taught him the use of iron Eu- 
rope today would be in savagery and 
there would be no America at all. 

The African in coming into con- 
tact in America with what the Eu- 
ropean settlers brought from Eu- 
rope was most decidedly influenced 
by that culture but in a way differ- 
ent from the experience of the Eu- 
ropean settlers themselves. While the 
early European settlers, or the pio- 
neer American whites, tended to be- 
come merely Europeans changed by 
frontier condition, the highly emo- 
tional African of a different tem- 
perament reacted to this mvdern 
contact in a different way. The 
religious and esthetic result among 
the Negroes then was something new 
—a product neither European nor 
African, but American. The Ne- 
groes of this country are the real 
creators of an American art. 

The development of the Negro in 
America, however, was not free and 
unlimited. Negroes were discour- 
aged by whites who saw them con- 
tinuing in America their dances and 
other rites from the wilds of Africa. 
These Africans were told that these 
were sinful manifestations which 
would drag their souls down into 
hell. In their singing and folklore 
only could they transplant culture; 
and their African music, of course, 
was modified by Biblical teaching 
and by such European music as the 
early settlers brought over from 
their home countries. 

The Negroes, harking back to the 
melancholy manifestations of the 
African shores, could easily portray 
in song the ills of slavery. Rising 
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oceasionally to the heights where 
they could see a ray of hope, they 
had reason to rejoice in jubilee 
chants as well as to pour forth lamen- 
tations of the deep _ spirituals 
while groping in darkness through 
an unfriendly sphere. These can- 
ticles of woe are more than songs, 
for they trace the history of the 
Negro from Africa to America and 
depict his past and present status 
in the New World. As such, then, 
in the life of a people, this musié¢ 
has taken its place in history as one 
of the most remarkable contribu- 
tions of modern times. 

Care should be taken here, how- 
ever, not to confuse the spiritual 
and the jubilee with what is com- 
monly referred to as ragtime and 
jazz, post bellum productions of 
Negro musicians in the United States. 
The spiritual is the melodious and 
beautiful expression of deep re- 
ligious feeling. The ragtime is de- 
fined as “an irrepressible buoyancy 
from the joy of living.” Jazz has 
no connection with African music ex- 
cept in its resemblance to the tom- 
tom which is an instrument of dance 
rather than of music. Jazz at its 
worst is Negro music broken down. 
At its best jazz is an effort of a 
few Negro composers who would 
like to imitate that barbaric melody 
found among the Africans in the 
depths of the forest. For lack of 
contact with that land these com- 
posers, working with .an insufficient 
knowledge of the African back- 
ground, have produced some horrible 
melodies which intelligent Negroes 
deplore. A few like Duke Ellington, 
however, have composed certain 
strains which have evoked the admir- 
ation of the best musical circles. 
What jazz is and what it will be- 
come, however, the modern world 
does not yet know. 
cannot be evaluated. 

When the Negroes of the United 
States became free and studied Ku- 
ropean music they took great pride 
in getting away from the planta- 
tion music. Even those Negroes who 
could not attend school and acquire 
this appreciation of European mu- 
sie believed nevertheless that these 


At present it 


folksongs composed in _ slavery 
should be neglected and thrown 
aside. The uneducated Negroes of 


the early post bellum years, those 
above singing folksongs in their 
churches and not sufficiently ad- 
vanced for, European music, com- 
posed a new kind of song, com- 
monly referred to as the “shouting 
hymn.” They were thus called for 
the reason that they were sung in 
the churches on Sunday after the 
choir had entertained the audience 
with excellent European musie which 
the majority of the congregation 
could not appreciate. The pastor, 
out of deference to those who had 
not thus been spiritually fed, would 
permit some one to start from the 
floor one of these soul-stirring tunes 


which usually ended in a triumphant 
shout “on the way to glory.” In 
the backward rural churches and in 
the urban store-front churches this 
singing offered occasion for most 
frantic religious dancing. 

When Fisk, Hampton, and Tus- 
kegee took up the plantation music 
and staged productions of it through- 
out the country the most highly edu- 
cated Negroes threw up their hands 
in holy horror; and some of this 
class dislike these institutions today 
on this account. The singing of such 
songs caused a strike of the student 
body at Howard University. For 
years Wilberforce would not have 
folksong singing on its campus. Ne- 
groes well trained in the rudiments 
of music and serving in the conser- 
vatories of these institutions would 
not for a moment raise one of these 
folk tunes. 

One reason for this attitude, how- 
ever, was that the entire American 
public, lacking in appreciation of 
the beautiful, misunderstood the Ne- 
gro folksong. The American peo- 
ple of that day saw only the comic 
and festive side of this music. And 
it was appalling to see groups of 
students from our best institutions 
going through the back doors of 
halls and hotels to sing to clubs of 
ignorant, drunken, rich white men 
and women who, for being thus en- 
tertained a few moments, would give 
small sums to the support of the 
institutions which these youths rep- 
resented. These revellers were look- 
ing for a thrill; and some of them 
developed since slavery, or outside 
of that area where this institution 
obtained, found the music new and 
interesting but could not appreciate 
its meaning. 

This tendency of the Negro to 
forget this remnant of slavery days 
was not peculiar to this art. The 
Negro had the same attitude to- 


ward everything connected with his 
past. He did not care to hear any- 
thing about his African background. 
Africa was the “Dark Continent,” 
and the American Negro desired to 
feel that he had no connection with 
that benighted land. He readily 
agreed with those “scholars” who 
said that the Negro retained noth- 
ing that he brought from Africa 
but his temperament. The break 
was complete. Negroes also made 
a desperate effort to forget that 
they had been slaves. Some Negroes 
tried to forget that they were Ne- 
groes and seriously objected to being 
thus designated. To refer to one as 
being black was an insult. Under 
such circumstances this important 
contribution of the Negro to art 
could not be appreciated. 

Some light, however, was ahead. 
Lucey McKim Garrison published in 
Dwight’s Journal of Music in 1862 
“Songs of the Port Royal Contra- 
bands,” and in 1867 William Frances 
Allen, Charles Pickard Ware, and 
Lucy McKim Garrison published 
Slave Songs of the United States. 
In 1870 Colonel T. W. Higgemoon 
published some spirituals in his 
Army Life in a Black Regiment. 
These works, however, did not have 
a wide circulation. Fortunately, 
John W. Work, long a professor at 
Fisk University, and a promoter of 
Negro music through the Fisk Jubi- 
lee Singers, gave the Negro folk 
song a new hearing. He published 
a book, Folk Songs of the American 
Negro, containing not only a col- 
lection of these canticles but a clas- 
sification and comment as to their 
origin and purpose. This small but 
epoch-making volume awakened new 
interest in the Negroes’ musical 
background and served as the key 
to a new interpretation of the soul 
of the race. All other worthwhile 
commentaries on the Negro folk 


musie like those of White, Fisher, 
Johnson, Odum, Jessye, and Dett 
have followed the standard set by 
John W. Work. Unfortunately, 
however, some of these writers do 
not give this musical philosopher 
eredit for the valuable service which 
he rendered. 

Divested of this comic and festive 
aspect chiefly ‘apparent to ignorant 
people, the Negro folk song began 
to enter circles of Negroes formerly 
closed. Churches gradually took 
them up in connection with their 
services, concert managers found it 
profitable to have their stars render 
at least a few of these numbers, 
and theaters permitted the staging of 
efforts of composers to bring these 
fragments together with the theme 
of a grand opera, as was once un- 
dertaken by Will Marion Cook. For 
lack of sufficient capital and the 
still inadequate audience for such 
performances the ambitious under- 
takings have not succeeded. The 
Negro folk songs, however, have won 
their way both in Europe and 
America. A number of composers 
on both sides of the Atlantic, like 
Dvorak, have been influenced by 
this Negro music. 

It is little wonder, then, that oth- 
ers with no such achievement to 
their credit should try to establish a 
claim to this contribution. The very 
nature of the origin of this music, 
however, make this outrageous claim 
incredible. When the Negro felt 
blood lashed from his back, he sang 
“Nobody Knows the Trouble I See; 
Nobody Knows but Jesus.” When 
in the midst of his trials he could 
find no one to comfort him he sang 
“Steal Away to Jesus; I Ain’t 
Got Long to Stay Here.” When he 
saw that there was no escape from 
his oppressor he had some conso- 
lation in the thought of final deliv- 
erance and sang “I’m So Glad 
Trouble Don’t Last Always.” When 
in old age the burdens accumulated 
to the point of being unbearable, he 
sang “Swing Low Sweet Chariot, 
Coming to Carry Me Home.” When 
the Negro saw at worship the hypo- 
crite who so cruelly abused the 
slave, he sang “Everybody Talking 
About Heaven Ain’t Going There.” 
These are spirituals. 

To think of the ante bellum 
achievements of the Negro as the 
end of the efforts of the race in mu- 
sié in America, however, would be 
misleading. Distinguished Negro 
musicians since the Civil War have 
built firmly upon this foundation. 
At first came the lively tunes of the 
musical comedy type made popular 
by the dancing Ernest Hogan, by 
the more refined Sam Lucas, and 
still later by those who figured in 
the shows like the African Players, 
Free and Easy, Creoles, Octoroons, 
and Smart Set. Ernest Hogan next 
came singing “All Coons Look Alike 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Persons and Achievements to be Remembered in February 


WILL MARION COOK 


Will Marion Cook was born in 
Detroit, Michigan, in 1865. He 
was a descendant of those Cooks 
who went with certain free Negroes 


WILL MARION COOK 


from Fredericksburg, Virginia, be- 
fore the Civil War in quest of more 
liberty than hostile legislation in 
that state permitted this element to 
enjoy there. His family constituted 
one of the most enterprising of those 
thus transplanted to Michigan. He 
began his education in his native 
city and later studied at Oberlin 
College. There he showed such 
promise that he was encouraged to 
go abroad. He went then to Berlin 
and studied for some time under 
Joachim. He studied also under 
Dvorak, the Bohemian composer. 
On account of poor health Cook 
returned to the United States in 
1898, just about the time that the 


R. NATHANIEL DETT 


“Cake-Walk” and “Ragtime” had 
become the rage of the day. With 
an appreciation for the music which 
the Negro had produced and of 
which he was capable, Cook was the 
very man to give this musie the in- 
terpretation which the publie de- 
manded. He began at once to write 
songs and to compose light operas. 
His melodies dominated concerts 
throughout the United States. His 
first important effort was the writ- 
ing of an opera called Clorindy, or 
The Origin of the Cake Walk. 
Then followed such popular songs 
as “Emancipation Day,” “How the 
Cake Walk is Done.” and others 
of this type. Cook, as_ stated 
above, then organized the Clef Club 
Orchestra and next the American 
Syneopated Orchestra. As a leader 
of such an aggregation he toured 
the country, appearing in the best 


HARRY T. BURLEIGH 


theatres in the United States and 
then went abroad for engagements 
in London and Berlin. 


To say that he popularized the 


“Cake-Walk” and the “Ragtime” 
may be misleading. One may re- 
ceive the impression that he is not 
a serious musician. He was rather 
the one man in the country who had 
the ability to show the serious side 
of the “Ragtime” and the “Cake- 
Walk” as it was rooted in the leg- 


ends and folk songs expressive of © 


the thought and feeling of the peo- 
ple. As an orchestra leader, more- 
over, Cook was equally successful, 
but beeause of a very high standard 
which he exacted of his coworkers 
they sometimes found him difficult 
to follow. This great musician is 
still living, having been inactive for 
many years because of failing 


. health. To his credit, he has the 


record of having done probably 


more than any other man living to. 


interpret through musie the lowly 
Negro. 


HARRY T. BURLEIGH 


Harry T. Burleigh is a musician 
keenly appreciative of the thought 
and feeling of the Negro, but more 
of the classical type than Will 
Marion Cook. Burleigh was born in 
Erie, Pennsylvania, December 2, 1866. 
Fortunate in having an intelligent 
mother who appreciated his gifts, 
he was encouraged after undergoing 
preliminary training to aspire to- 
ward usefulness in his chosen field. 
His fondness for musie seems to 
have been discovered when in com- 
pany with his mother while she was 
working for an aristocratic family 
in Erie. To that home the best 
musicians came, and in this way the 


ROLAND HAYES 


young man heard some of the great- 
est artists of the time. When he 
finally left Erie to make a living he 
came to New York City, where he 
made the acquaintance of some of 
the persons whom he as a little 
boy had heard. One of these hap- 
pened to be the mother of Edward 
McDowell, the American composer. 
She assisted him in securing a 
scholarship to study music at the 
National Conservatory of Music in 
that city. There he came into con- 
tact also with Dvorak, the Bohe- 
mian composer, who frequently 
called upon Burleigh to. reproduce 
for him Negro songs which in- 
fluenced the Bohemian in writing 
The New World Symphony. 
During these years Burleigh was 
exhibiting his talent as best he 
could in such local circles as church- 
es, which required some refined 
singing, but he finally reached an 


objective in his career when he 
sueceeded by competition in becom- 
ing the baritone singer at the St. 
Georges Episcopal Church in New 
York City. Later he was engaged 
also to sing at Temple Emanuel, 


ELIZABETH TAYLOR GREENFIELD 


the richest Jewish synagogue in the 
United States. At both of these in- 
stitutions he has served more than 
twenty-five years. During this pe- 
riod also he has had the opportu- 
nity to make tours throughout the 
United States and Europe where he 
has sung for most of the distin- 
guished people in the country. In 
Europe he sang before King Edward 
VII. On one oceasion in this coun- 
try he sang one of Paderewski’s 
songs and was accompanied by the 
distinguished pianist himself. Bur- 
leigh does not sing frequently to- 
day, but he is generally referred to 
as the greatest baritone of the Ne- 
gro race. 


CLARENCE C. WHITE 
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Burleigh’s greatest achievement, 
however, has not been in what he 
has sung, but in what he has pro- 


duced. He has probably composed 
more pieces of music than any 
other Negro composer in history. 
The number of his compositions 


far exeeed one hundred. He _ has 
been so productive that it is diffi- 
cult sometimes to appreciate ex- 
actly how many compositions he 
has given to the public. Elsewhere 
in this paper a number of his con- 
tributions have been listed. Here 
it is sufficient to say that his songs 
have been rendered by the greatest 
singers of the country, like John 
McCormack, Paul Robeson, Jules 
Bledsoe and scores of others too 
numerous to mention. Because of 
his unusual knowledge as a music 
critic, he has served for a long 
while as the editor for Ricordi, one 
of the largest publishers of musie 
in this country. 

For his achievements in his cho- 
sen field Burleigh has been honored 
in various ways. Howard Univer- 
sity conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Music. In 1917 he 
was awarded the Spingarn Medal 
by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 
When Pennsylvania recently de- 
cided to feature for state honor its 
four leading composers it turned to 
Stephen Foster, Ethelbert Nevin, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, and 
Harry T. Burleigh. Few musicians 
of any race have been more highly 
honored. 


CLARENCE CAMERON 
WHITE 


Clarence Cameron White, often 
spoken of as the most noted violin- 
ist of the race, was born in Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee, August 10, 1880. 
His parents, Dr. and Mrs. William 
White, moved soon thereafter to 
Washington, D. C., where Clarence 
began his education in the public 
schools. He later attended Howard 
University, but because of his mu- 
sical talent he was sent to Oberlin 
to study the violin. There he re- 
mained five years and completed 
his course. On returning to Wash- 
ington he began teaching in the 
Washington Conservatory of Musie, 
which had been established by Mrs. 
Harriet Gibbs Marshall. Later he 
did some teaching of musie in the 
Washington Publie Schools. 

Because of his desire for a wider 
horizon, however, he decided to go 
abroad for further study. He first 
went to England and studied un- 
der a noted Russian violinist, 
Zacharewitsch. At the same time he 
studied composition under Samuel 
Coleridge-Taylor. White then re- 
turned to the United States and 
settled in Boston to give instrue- 
tion on the violin. There he re- 
mained for six years until he was 
made head of the music department 


of West Virginia State College. He 
still continued his concerts by va- 
rious tours throughout the country, 
even when he later left West Vir- 
ginia State College to become head 
of the department of music of 
Hampton, where he served a few 
years. 

During this period White was de- 
veloping in the creative sphere. He 
was becoming a composer of great 
worth. Like others of keen pene- 
tration he saw his opportunity in 
musie as a voice of his own people. 
He produced, therefore, early in 
his career, “Bandana Sketches,” and 
adaptations of such spirituals as 
“Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve 
Seen,” “Sometimes I Feel Like a 
Motherless Child,” “I’m Troubled in 
My Mind,” “Many Thousands Gone,” 
and other compositions listed else- 
where in this issue. Hoping to un- 
derstand better also the colored 
people to the south of us, White, 
in company with John F. Matheus, 
a professor at West Virginia State 
College, went to Haiti in 1928 in 
quest of other material in the form 
of folklore and musie of that island. 
As a result of this tour he pro- 
duced in connection with Matheus a 
two-act play called Tambour. 

Convineed that his work merited 
much consideration, the Julius Ros- 
enwald Fund awarded White in 
1931 a fellowship for creative work. 
This enabled him to reside for two 
years in Paris, where he could 
further penetrate the French in- 
fluence on the Negro music and em- 
body what he had already learned. 
This took the form of an opera 
called Ouanga, with words by John 
F. Matheus. On his return to the 
United States the American Opera 
Company staged this production in 
Chicago. At that time he was pre- 
sented the David Bispham medal, 
which is given to the American com- 
poser who writes the most important 
work of the year. Among those 
who have received this medal are 
Deems Taylor and Walter Dam- 
rosch. White had already been hon- 
ored in various ways with degrees 
from schools. The Harmon Founda- 
tion awarded him a gold medal in 
1927, 


R. NATHANIEL DETT 


R. Nathaniel Dett is undoubtedly 
one of the greatest musicians of his 
time. He is an excellent pianist, 
and as such he made several exhibi- 
tions of his proficiency along this 
line during the early years of his 
career. Later in life Dett has used 
the piano mainly for his interpreta- 
tion of his own compositions and 
tunes or fragments of music which 
he has found among the Negroes 
themselves. Dett, therefore, has de- 
veloped from the status of an in- 
strumentalist into a composer of 
high standing. Like White and Bur- 
leigh, he has been attracted to the 


Negro himself for his themes, but he 
has approached his task seriously. 
His compositions, therefore, show a 
keen penetration of the Negro mind. 

R. Nathaniel Dett was born in 
Drummondsville, Ontario, Canada, 
October 11, 1882. When a mere 
child, however, his parents brought 
him to the United States. While un- 
dergoing his elementary and secon- 
dary education he showed a talent 
for music and was therefore sent to 
Oberlin College for such training. 
There he made a favorable impres- 
sion upon his instructors and re- 
ceived his degree in 1908 for work 
done in original composition. Leav- 
ing Oberlin, Dett taught in various 
schools of the country and finally 
was asked to direct the choral work 
at Hampton Institute. Under him 
the Hampton choir of forty voices 
developed into one of the greatest 
musical aggregations of the country. 
With these young people Dett toured 
the United States and Canada and 
spent a season in Europe. 

Returning to this country, Dett 
resumed his study of music and his 
choral work. While doing graduate 
work in the School of Musie in 
Rochester, New York, he extended 
his efforts to various centers in other 
parts of the country. At present he 
is director of music at Bennett Col- 
lege in Greensboro, North Carolina. 
There he has developed a choir of 
the type of the one that he trained 
at Hampton. 

Dett’s compositions are of the se- 
rious type, as is evidenced by such 
titles as “Listen to the Lambs,” “O, 
Holy Lord,” “Musie in the Mine,” 
and the “Chariot Jubilee.” The same 
thought appears also in a collection 
which he has published under the 
title of Religious Folk Songs of the 
Negro. This theme is found like- 
wise in his piano compositions en- 
titled “Magnolia,” “In the Bottoms,” 
“The Enchantment Suite,” and the 
like. In recognition of this fine work 
he was given the Harmon Award for 
creative achievement in 1928. Both 
Howard University and Oberlin Col- 
lege have honored him with the de- 
gree of Doctor of Music. 


WILLIAM GRANT STILL 


William Grant Still is also one of 
the serious musicians of the race. He 
is not only serious, but he is ambi- 
tious. He undertakes musical com- 
positions which require great vision 
and sustained effort. Through him 
Negro music will doubtless be more 
keenly appreciated. 

William Grant Still was born in 
Woodyille, Mississippi, May 11, 
1895, but he moved from there with 
his mother at a very early age and 
settled in Little Rock, Arkansas. 
There he had to struggle inasmuch 
as his father died when he was only 
three months old and his mother be- 
came chiefly responsible for his edu- 
cation. However, at the age of six- 


teen years he entered Wilberforce 
University. On observing that. he 
was musically inclined, however, his 
mother sent him to the Oberlin Con- 
servatory to study theory and later 
to the New England Conservatory of 
Musie for training in composition. 
He studied also under Edgar Varése 
in New York. In 1933 he was 
granted a Guggenheim Fellowship to 
enable him to study abroad. 

Still’s work has been mainly in 
the field of orchestral music at which 
he has met with unusual success. His 
best known work is the Afro-Amer- 
ican Symphony which has _ been 
played by great orchestras in the 
United States and in Europe. In all 
his compositions he has made the 
people feel and understand the jun- 
gle and the primitive rites as staged 
in the midst of the grandeurs of 
nature in Africa He has been re- 
cently commissioned to do something 
special in music on the occasion of 
the World’s Fair in New York in 
1939. The best critics of music look 
upon Still as entering upon a career 
which augurs well for exceptional 
achievements in this field. He is a 
young man whom the public is 
eagerly watching. 


ROLAND HAYES 


Roland Hayes was born in Curry- 
ville, Georgia, June 3, 1887. His 
parents were poor and he had to 
work at menial labor without being 
able to avail himself of the meager 
opportunities for education at the 
rural school near where he lived. He 
finally went to work in an iron fac- 
tory in Chattanooga, Tennessee, in 
order to increase the income of his 
family, inasmuch as his father died 
when he was twelve years old. In 
that city Roland Hayes was actually 
discovered’ by a young man named 
Calhoun who happened to hear him 
sing. Immediately came the sugges- 
tion that Hayes should develop that 
voice. This, however, neither Hayes 
nor his mother felt that they could 
make the sacrifice to do. He finally 
decided, however, to start for Ober- 
lin College with the small sum of 
money he was able to get together at 
that time. On the way he hap- 
pened to stop at Fisk University in 
Nashville, Tennessee, and the thought 
came that he might try his luck 
there. There he entered school in 
the sixth grade and worked hard in 
order to lay a foundation for the 
career that he felt was before him. 

During the summers Hayes served 
to the best advantage possible at odd 
jobs, but finally had the opportunity 
to join the Fisk Jubilee Singers who 
toured Boston and the surrounding 
area in Massachusetts. He settled in 
Boston and began to study music 
under Archer Hubbard, who became 
a faithful friend of the young man 
and taught him even when he was 
unable to pay for his lessons. In the 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Facing the Facts to be Celebrated During Negro History Week 


HE aim of this generation 

should be to collect the records 

of the Negro and treat them 
scientifically in order that the race 
may not become a negligible factor 
in the thought of the world. The 
past of the Negro race has been so 
obseured and belittled by propagan- 
dists that little is known of its ered- 
itable record. Today, as a rule, we 
take notice of only the undesirable 
Negroes and ignore those who are 
struggling to climb upward. 

To turn the attention of the pub- 
lic in the more desirable direction 
the Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History was organized 
in Chicago September 9, 1915, by 
Carter G. Woodson and four other 
persons. This learned society pub- 
lishes magazines, researches in Negro 
History, directs studies in clubs and 
schools, promotes the home study of 
the Negro by mail, produces texts 
on the Negro for schools and col- 
leges, collects and preserves the val- 
uable documents of Negro History, 
supplies libraries with special collec- 
tions of rare books on the Negro, 
and educates promising and enter- 
prising young men for service in 
historical research. 

The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History finds by 
scientific investigation that the rec- 
ord of the Negro is not to be de- 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR CHORAL SOCIETY, WASHINGTON, D. C., 1900, 


spised. Even in Africa the Negro 
race achieved much for which it has 
not been given credit. There are 
historians and anthropologists who 
say that the Africans first discov- 
ered the use of iron, first domesti- 
cated the sheep, goat, and cow, and 
first stimulated Europe toward fine 
art. Some have found among the 
Mossi in Africa what they consider 
the first evidence of trial by jury. 
It is generally conceded that when 
Europeans first began to penetrate 
Africa during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries they found the na- 
tives as far advanced in their politi- 
eal and social organization as the 
Europeans themselves were in the 
ninth and tenth centuries. This the 
Africans had accomplished with lit- 
tle or no help from Asia or Europe. 
Evidences of this progress were 
found in the well organized African 
kingdoms and empires like Ghana, 
Manding, Mossi, Songhay, Hausa, 
Bornu, Congo, Dahomey, Ashanti, 
Loango, Bechuana, Monomotapa, and 
Uganda. The interesting masks, the 
figures of Sherbro, the megaliths of 
Gambia, the antique works of art at 
Benin, and the imposing ruins of 
Zimbabwe show not only the esthetic 
bent of these people but the gran- 
deur which they attained in both po- 
litical and social organization. 
Brought to Europe, the Negro 


even there demonstrated his capacity 
in spite of handicaps. Juan Latino 
excelled the scholars of Spain in 
Latin, Juan de Pareja won his way 
as a noted artist there and so did 
Sebastian Gomez. Miguel Kaprani- 
zine became among the Portuguese 
such a theologian that they made 
him the Vicar of the Convent of 
Santa Barbara in Goa. Le Chevalier 
de Saint-Georges reached the high 
rank of a musician and soldier in 
France, Lislet Geoffroy distinguished 
himself there as a_ scientist, and 
General Dumas, the head of the 
great literary family of France, won 
laurels as a soldier in the defense of 
that land. Ange'o Soliman stood 
out as a general in the service of the 
Holy Roman Empire. Abram Han- 
nibal, the grandfather of Alexander 
Pushkin, became one of the builders 
of modern Russia. In Holland J. E. 
J. Captein impressed scholars as a 
theologian and philosopher. A. W. 
Amo so moved the cirele of scholars 
at Wittenburg that after taking his 
degree at that institution they made 
him a professor. 

Later when European explorers 
came to America Negroes were with 
them to play a prominent part. In 
the discovery of the Pacific Ocean, 
Balboa carried with him thirty Ne- 
groes, including Nuflo de Olano. In 
the conquest of Mexico, Cortez was 


accompanied by a Negro, who, find- 
ing in his rations of rice some grains 
of wheat, planted them as an experi- 
ment and thus made himself the 
pioneer in wheat raising in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Negroes assisted 
in the exploration of Guatemala and 
the ‘conquest of Chile, Peru and 
Venezuela. Negroes accompanied 
Ayllon in 1526 in his expedition 
from the Florida Peninsula north- 
ward and took a part in the estab- 
lishment of the settlement of San 
Miguel near what.is now Jamestown, 
Virginia. They accompanied Nar- 
vaez on his ill-fated adventure in 
1526 and continued with Cabeza de 
Vaea, his successor, through what is 
now the southwestern part of the 
United States. There Estevanico, a 
Negro, discovered “Cibola,” the seven 
cities of the Zuni Indians. Matthew 
A. Henson, the last to appear in the 
role of explorer, was chosen by Com- 
modore Peary to accompany him to 
the North Pole. 

The first important contribution of 
the Negro to the development of 
America was toil. First as inden- 
tured servants and then after being 
debased to the status of slaves Ne- 
groes supplied the demand for labor 
necessitated by the expansion of 
trade in the commercial revolution 
of the modern era. Negroes cleared 
the forests of our Southland, drained 
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the swamps, prepared the soil for 
the production of its staples and dug 
from the earth nuggets of precious 
metals. In that section, too, ap- 
peared Negro mechanies and arti- 
sans, using the skill which was nat- 
ural to the African even in his native 
land. These Negro workers shod 
horses, cast farming implements, 
made vehicles, constructed boats, and 
built railroads which provided the 
South with a network of transporta- 
tion facilities. 


While thus at toil the Negro 
showed inventive genius in produc- 
ing labor-saving devices. Negroes 
assisted Eli Whitney in his experi- 
ments with the cotton gin and Me- 
Cormick with his reaper. James 
Forten perfected a machine for han- 
dling sails, Henry Blair patented 
two corn harvesters, Granville T. 
Woods stimulated industry with his 
electrical patents, Elijah MeCoy 
brought machinery nearer to perfec- 
tion with his lubricating devices, 
Norbert Rillieux revolutionized the 
manufacture of sugar with his vacu- 
um pan, and Jan E. Matzeliger revo- 
lutionized the shoe industry with the 
lasting device for making shoes by 
machinery. 

While helping to develop the coun- 
try the Negro has done his part in 
defending it. As a soldier, the Ne- 
gro has acquitted himself with honor 
in all American wars. Negroes served 
with the colonial forces on land and 
sea and helped to shape the destiny 
of America. Brave men of African 
blood followed the British standard 
during the Seven Years War until 
Montcalm was vanquished by Wolfe 
on the Plains of Abraham and there- 
by made the English civilization pos- 
sible in America. 

Crispus Attucks fell in the Boston 
Massacre in 1770 and thus immor- 
talized himself among the first to 
sacrifice their lives for the indepen- 
dence of this country. In 1775, 
Salem Poor showed such military 
prowess in the battle at Charlestown 
that fourteen white officers reported 
him to Congress as having behaved 
like an experienced officer as well as 
an excellent soldier. Austin Dabney 
distinguished himself for bravery in 
many skirmishes with the British and 
Tories in Georgia when it was 
thought that the cause of the patriots 
might be lost. These loyal Negroes 
had been offered freedom to induce 
them to go over to the British lines. 
More than 3,000 other soldiers of 
African blood lived up to this record 
of heroism during the struggle with 
the mother country. 

Negro soldiers stood out with 
equal valor in the War of 1812. 
They fought bravely under Perry 
and Macdonough on the sea. Men 
of color came to Andrew Jackson’s 
rescue in the battle of New Orleans 
in 1814 and by their bravery elicited 
from him highest praise for their 
heroism in the defense of the land of 
their fathers. 


In the Civil War, the Negro sol- 
diers gave a still better account of 
themselves. They were natural tar- 
gets for the opposing forces who 
gave no quarter to the Negroes strik- 
ing for their own freedom; but 
178,000 of them donned the uniform 
and decidedly assisted in destroying 
the morale of the enemies of free- 
dom. 

In the subsequent wars the brav- 
ery of Negroes furnished some of 
the most gratifying incidents. Their 
fighting at Santiago in the Spanish- 
American War was all but wonder- 
ful. In the punitive expedition un- 
der General Pershing, in Mexico in 
1916, members of the Tenth Cavalry 
and the Twenty-fourth Infantry dis- 
tinguished themselves at Carizal as 
the heroes of the hour. In the World 
War, Negro troops and officers were 
justly praised as courageous men, 
admirable in attack. Their bravery 
won the admiration of observers and 
the gratitude of France to the salva- 
tion of which they made a distinct 
contribution. 

The contribution of the Negro to 
the intellectual and spiritual of this 
nation cannot be too highly praised. 
In oratory in behalf of a great cause 
no spokesmen on this side of the 
Atlantic have surpassed Frederick 
Douglass and Booker T. Washing- 
ton. In the literary sphere we have 
given the world poets like Phillis 
Wheatley, Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
James Weldon Johnson, Countee 
Cullen and Langston Hughes. In 
painting and sculpture we have risen 
to a high level with the productions 
of Edmonia Lewis, E. M. Bannister, 
Henry O. Tanner, Archibald Motley, 
William Edouard Scott, J. L. Wells, 
and Aaron Douglass. With music 
we have retuned the soul of this un- 
willing world with melodies rolling 
from the lips of Flora Batson Ber- 
gen, Madame Selika, Sissieretta 
Jones, Roland Hayes, Caterina Jar- 
boro, and Marian Anderson. On the 
stage we have attained distinction 
with Ira Aldridge, Charles S. Gil- 
pin, Richard B. Harrison, and Paul 
Robeson. With the cooperation of 
the friends of humanity this race 
may be inspired to do more. 


The Problem for 
All Groups 


HESE are days of great interest 

in racial matters. People all 

over the world are talking about 
the sufferings of Jews in Germany. 
Our country has joined other nations 
in protesting against the outrages 
against this helpless people. Ger- 
many, on the other hand, has replied 
that other nations, including the 
United States, are engaged in mis- 
treating weaker races. 

Many Negroes in this country feel 
that now is the time for them to 
complain about the way they are 
treated in America. The United States 
should be made to feel ashamed of 


its acts while the world is paying 
attention to this matter. Some other 
people in this country, however, feel 
that the mistreatment of Negroes 
does not count. They consider Ne- 
groes as inferior to other people. 
The oppression of Negroes is some- 
thing quite different from the op- 
pression of Jews, according to such 
people. 

The question as to whether Ne- 
groes are really inferior has been 
answered many times by scientists. 
They have found that Negroes have 
the same bodies and brains as other 
people. They have found no reasons 
why different features, color of skin, 
and kind of hair, should make Ne- 
groes not as good as others. Just 
the same, the general idea in Amer- 
ica is that Negroes are not the 
equals of other members of the hu- 
man race. Most people do not accept 
what science has found to be true. 


There are real reasons why so 
many people pay no attention to 
scientists and feel that Negroes are 
actually inferior. As far as appear- 
ances go, Negroes seem to be igno- 
rant, dirty, lazy, dishonest, and gen- 
erally backward. It does not occur 
to most people that Negroes with 
such qualities have never had a 
chance to be anything else. Negroes 
have been taught all of their bad 
traits. Few people, however, know 
anything about the history of the 
system of education that has pro- 
duced the bad qualities of the many 
undesirable Negroes of our commu- 
nities. To most people, therefore, 
Negroes are simply backward and 
vicious by nature. 

Historical truth can expose propa- 
ganda and false ideas concerning 
racial inferiority. It is a long story 
of how the system of slavery in this 
country acted as a kind of education 
which trained Negroes for the réle 
of racial inferiority. In brief, slav- 
ery taught Negroes to be both igno- 
rant and vicious. It was a goal of 
slavery to keep Negroes ignorant, 
for then they would be more willing 
workers. Laws were passed to pre- 
vent the education of Negroes. Both 
those who tried to teach them and 
Negroes who tried to learn were 
punished. 

While promoting ignorance, slav- 
ery caused the practice of many bad 
habits. Negroes learned to be dis- 
loyal to each other. Those who acted 
as spies for their white masters 
would be rewarded by easier work 
and better food, clothes and shelter. 
Some Negroes, therefore, would sell 
their honor to find relief from the 
hardships and sufferings of slavery. 
Under such circumstances most Ne- 
groes did not know whom to trust 
and gradually lost confidence in 
racial loyalty. 

Slavery developed in Negroes lazi- 
ness and stealing as arts. Punish- 
ments were severe and watchers were 
diligent. Negroes would take the 
chance in order to sample some of 


life’s enjoyments. They had to be 
shrewd to escape detection. Being 
foreed to work for nothing, they 
learned to be very artful work 
dodgers. Being poorly fed and 
clothed, they became quite adept at 
stealing the satisfiers of human 
wants. These and other bad habits 
were passed on to children by igno- 
rant parents; and the evils of the 
system passed from generation to 
generation, continuing long after the 
Civil War had ended legal slavery. 

Negro history has great value be- 
cause it shows that the backwardness 
of Negroes is due to circumstances 
rather than to the original nature of 
darker peoples. Since circumstances 
can be altered, there is hope for the 
future of our people. The racial 
problems of this country will be 
much nearer to solution when most 
people know the truth of Negro 
history. 

All Negroes in America today 
should be interested in spreading the 
light of Negro history. The world 
must know that Negroes have been 
held back. The world must know 
that Negroes have always made the 
same progress as others whenever 
they have had equal opportunities 
for education and advancement. The 
world must know that better commu- 
nities have resulted wherever Ne- 
groes have been permitted to ad- 
vance; that communities have re- 
mained backward wherever Negroes 
have been held back. 

True history can overcome the 
propaganda which holds back the 
progress of Negroes. The task of 
removing prejudice and hatred by 
education of world opinion, however, 
is like creating an ocean by collect- 
ing drops of water. Each historical 
fact must be established, and the 
story told by collections of facts 
must be broadcast to the world. The 
task of constructing Negro history 
is not the duty of only a few indi- 
viduals; it is the duty of all who are 
interested in the advancement of 
Negroes. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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How the Community, the School, and College Can Function in 
Making Negro History Week Develop into Negro History Year 


The Community 


The problem of arousing the in- 
terest of the community in Negro 
history requires much planning and 
diseussion. In order to promote any- 
thing one must arouse an interest in 
it. This ean be done by giving to 
the people the things that interest 
them most. In the majority of cases, 
these are entertainment and practical 
information. Here we are interested 
in the essence of a program that 
should have an appeal for many and 
varied groups, one which would car- 
ry over and extend throughout the 
whole year. 

In every community, fraternal and 
civic organizations carry out some 
kind of program that brings many 
people together throughout the year. 
During Negro History Week, a few 
organizations hold meetings and em- 
phasize some of the achievements of 
the Negro. One week of celebration 
is not long enough to cover the field 
as it should be, but from this one 
week we can develop an excellent 
program by taking some particular 
phase of the Negro’s contribution 
and collecting all data available. Also, 


by arranging such a program for 
each month throughout the year in 
order to keep the picture of the Ne- 
gro’s achievements before the com- 
munity. 

To do this work an interested and 
able general committee must be se- 
lected and start to work many weeks 
prior to the actual celebration of 
Negro History Week. Such a com- 
mittee should be comprised of an 
efficient chairman, a publicity direc- 
tor, and heads of wide-awake sub- 
committees sponsoring programs 
dealing with the achievements of the 
race in industry, invention, science, 
commerce, education, art, literature, 
and the like. It will be the duty of 
the general chairman to give what- 
ever assistance he can to all features 
of the program. He will integrate 
the entire program and be respon- 
sible for the continuation of it 
throughout the year. 

Publicity is one of the hardest 
and most difficult parts of the entire 
program. The promoter in charge 
must see that all aspects of the en- 
tire program receive adequate pub- 
licity. His main responsibility, how- 
ever, will be in assisting groups and 


agencies throughout the city in cele- 
brating Negro History Week. For 
instance, he should interest the vari- 
ous public libraries and secure their 
co-operation in placing on a special 
shelf, representative books by or 
about Negroes. It is important that 
this be done, not only in the branch 
libraries in Negro sections, but in all 
of the libraries of the city. The 
knowledge of the part that the Ne- 
gro has played in the world’s history 
should be imparted to all groups. 

The publicity director should also 
offer his assistance to the Board of 
Edueation in helping them sponsor a 
“Negro History Week Program.” It 
has been customary in Detroit for 
the Superintendent of Schools to 
send out an order each year that 
such a program be sponsored. As 
each school puts on its own program, 
the program chairman might be of 
invaluable help in offering sugges- 
tions as to the kind of exercises to 
be sponsored. 

As part of a carry over program, 
the publicity and program chairmen, 
with the assistance of the other 
members of the committee, should 
reach the principals and the parent 


teacher’s association in the schools, 
especially those with an appreciable 
number of Negro students, and dis- 
cuss with them the means of carry- 
ing on the study of the Negro. This 
can be done in various ways. Negro 
History might be incorporated as 
part of the general history curricu- 
lum. This has been done to a great 
advantage in the Garfield Interme- 
diate School in Detroit. The parent- 
teacher association and the schools 
should be encouraged to raise funds 
for the purchase of books, pictures, 
and other works of art by Negroes 
for the enjoyment and education of 
both the students and the commu- 
nity. 

The divisional chairmen also have 
an important duty to perform. They 
should arrange mass meetings, bring- 
ing together people of all walks of 
life with a well informed and dy- 
namic speaker, who will make an 
appeal and create a desire for a Ne- 
gro History Program in the commu- 
nity. This should be done by all 
means since the perpetuation of 
ideals of “white supremacy,” encour- 
aged by the public school textbook 
writers, has kept the average Ameri- 
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can ignorant of the Negro’s contri- 
butions to the world civilization. 
Inasmuch as ignorance must be east 
aside before America can enjoy en- 
lightenment and democracy, all com- 
munities should earnestly enter upon 
a comprehensive program for the 
study of Negro History. To earry 
out this broad program ealls for the 
co-operation of all thinking citizens. 
These thinkers must pioneer for a 
revised, long range educational pol- 
icy, caleulated to enlighten the 
American public as to the true past 
of the Negro. 

To emphasize the importance of 
the Negro in industry arrange a pro- 
gram in getting all the information 
about some particular Negro’s inven- 
tion, and what it has meant to indus- 
try. For example, Jan Matzeliger’s 
Lasting Machine which revolution- 
ized the making of shoes, Elijah 
MecCoy’s Lubricating Device, Claude 
Harvard’s Inspecting Machine, used 
by the Ford Motor Company in in- 
specting materials for motors. With 
respect to religion obtain all the in- 
formation about outstanding Negro 
ministers, who founded religious in- 
stitutions and developed private 
schools which have grown into uni- 
versities. Arrange a program to 
give all information on- such out- 
standing scientists as Dr. Carver, Dr. 
E. E. Just, and Dr. William A. Hin- 
ton, explaining the contributions that 
they have made to science. To en- 
courage Negroes in the sphere of 
business point out Negro business 
institutions that have made a success 
in the field, such as insurance com- 
panies, banks, manufacturing plants, 
and the like. Point out some of the 
outstanding Negro achievements in 
fine arts, such as music, painting, and 
sculpture. In the field of literature, 
the creative work by James Weldon 
Johnson is an example. 

This is a suggestive pattern for 
procedure, but it is impossible to 
present a plan for every community. 
It is flexible enough, however, so that 
the initiative of leaders will be called 
into play to secure favorable results. 

One will always find the study of 
Negro History just as interesting as 
the history of any other race. It is 
challenging to white as well as Ne- 
gro groups. A fine spirit of fellow- 
ship and appreciation of the Negro’s 
contribution to civilization is often 
secured when the subject is studied 
and discussed together. 

Snow F. Griassy 
Detroit, Michigan 


In the Elementary 
School 


At one of our elementary schools, 
a little first grade pupil, just re- 
turned from an exéursion to see 
Santa Claus at one’ of the large 
stores of Washington, was asked 
how she liked the trip. She replied, 
“T liked the trip on the bus very 


much but I didn’t like Santa Claus 
because he just hurried and rushed 
us on, and said, ‘Go, go on.’” This 
occurrence happened at the time of 
the year when we are celebrating the 
birthday of Him to whom gifts and 
joy were brought by the black Magi. 

This is one of the many instances 
to show that the little black girl 
stands so much in need of a Santa 
Claus who will give her, also, some 
recognition and joy regardless of the 
hue of her skin. It is continually so 
through life that meritorious people 
are denied recognition and reward 
for no other reason than that their 
complexion is of the darker hue. In 
the matter of praise for worthy 
deeds, our men and women of 
achievement receive scant notice save 
from ourselves. 

Civil liberties are vauntingly de- 
nied our people, greeted by signs, 
“No Admittance.” Industries insult- 
ingly advertise, “All White Help.” 
Industries, sometimes through the 
unions, often proscribe the black 
man, foreing him into an inescapable 
idleness. The Government, itself, 
puts a high premium on discrimina- 
tion by permitting the excluding 
from certification of those who have 
successfully passed competitive ex- 
aminations. The photograph ordered 
to accompany the applications show 
the applicant to be colored. Often, 
those occupying lower menial jobs 
have been compelled to perform 
work of the higher clerkship grades, 
the certified holders of the positions 
being unable to perform the duties. 

Thousands of reasons like the 
foregoing make it marvelous that 
any achievement, at all, has been ac- 
complished by Negroes. These con- 
ditions have made our people who 
were ambitious for service, struggle 
against odds, and they deserve rec- 
ognition and notice not possibly ac- 
corded except by such celebrations 
by ourselves as here proposed,— 
Negro History Week. 

The elementary school, the most 
plastic and formative period of child 
life, is the time and place to attempt 
to instill in children this type of 
race consciousness and race pride, 
that they may have and foster 
ideals, ambitions, aspirations, and 
goals. 

Space forbids our recital of true 
historic material here. Much of it is 
well known. Publishing houses with 
unbiased authorities have given us 
real historic material. To celebrate 
adequately Negro History Week, it 
will be necessary to select not simply 
isolated instances of little or local 
importance, but material that can be 
accepted as contributions to the na- 
tional life and progress. The mate- 
rials should show significant contri- 
butions to the industrial, political, 
civil, cultural, or business life of our 
nation, as well as significant evi- 
dences of race improvement. This 
history, taught our children every 
day, should be emphasized in our 


Negro History Week celebrations to 
stamp indelibly the teachings on our 
minds. It should not be divorced 
from the national life; it should be 
part and parcel of the national pro- 
gram. Nothing should be done to 
show us apart from the nation. We 
are the nation. Each day’s program 
should contain an address from 
some leading, inspiring thinker. 
Opening with one of the national 
airs, and closing with the Negro Na- 
tional Anthem by James Weldon 
Johnson, the program should be in- 
terspersed with the usual songs, spir- 
ituals, and recitations in each of 
these assemblies. Particular phases 
of progress broad enough to touch 
the national body politic should be 
stressed. In a larger way, to close 
as with a grand finale, a pageant 
should be arranged to portray as 
many lines of progress as possible. 


1. Law,—A court scene,—characters 
to stop long enough to declaim 
on a case. The newly won case 
in the U. S. Supreme Court 
against the University of Mis- 
souri could be featured. 

2. Industry,— Should show some 
workers engaged in some real 
constructive electrical, brick, ma- 
chine, architectural, or other 
work. 

3. Literature, — Amid scenes conso- 
nant with some of the best of our 
literature, declamations and read- 
ings would be featured. Of 
course, Dunbar, Dumas, Pushkin 
or Blyden, might lead. 

4, Religion,—Imitation windows, an 
organ, should be the background 
for a choir to render a few real 
selections, presented, perhaps, by 
some stately remarks of a com- 
mentator. 


Many similar exhibitions of great 
progress may be devised with fine 
effect. 

A national convention, patterned 
after the real conventions, is a 
strong method of celebrating Negro 
History Week. This should be con- 
ducted as most conventions, for the 
purpose of information on the state 
ot the race, with plans and policies 
for improvement in various lines. 

Symposiums, participated in by 
reliable thinkers, are excellent means 
of celebrating the occasion. The last 
two methods are more real than the 
pageant, and should be productive of 
great good. Dramatic productions 
like the convention and the sym- 
posium thrill children of the elemen- 
tary grades. 

The interest of all lovers of the 
truth should be solidly enlisted in 
the movement each year, and the im- 
petus should be accelerated at each 
occasion commensurate with the 
worthy and laudable objectives of 
the celebration. 

J. O. Lucas 
Smothers School, 


Washington, D. C. 


Suggestions for the 
Elementary Schools 


In the November issue of THE 
Necro History BULLETIN it was 
particularly gratifying to see a clari- 
fication of the meaning of Negro 
History Week. Too many of us have 
entertained the misconeceived idea 
that this week enveloped the alpha 
and omega of the teaching of the 
history of our race. Such an inter- 
pretation would be as erroneous as 
the opinion that apples should be 
purchased only during Apple Week; 
that fire precautions should be taken 
only during Fire Prevention Week; 
or that the spirit of giving should 
be manifested only at Christmastide. 

Given one week in a year, desig- 
nated as Negro History Week, what 
shall we in the elementary schools 
do with it? Dealing with little folks 
of the age when the seed of race 
consciousness, race pride, and race 
interest and appreciation should be 
sown, there is much that we can do 
toward planting for a fruitful har- 
vest in the years to come. 

This week, then, should be used as 
a period of motivation for year 
round observance. The week might 
be begun with a discussion from an 
outline similar to the following: 


Negro History Week 


I. When it comes. 

II. Why we have it. 

III. How it originated. 

IV. Characters worthy of study. 

As a result of this motivation one 
or more of the following projects 
might be inaugurated and followed 
to suecessful completion: 
1. The making of a class scrapbook 
consisting of all available articles 
and pictures relating to the Ne- 
gro. 
A list of and collection of sample 
copies of Negro newspapers and 
magazines. 
3. A ealendar of all historic facts 

found in connection with the Ne- 

gro. 


4. One or two minute daily talks 
(by pupils) on outstanding Ne- 
gro characters. 

5. A cumulative list of Negro per- 
formers on the radio, stage, 
sereen, in sports, ete. 

6. A list of or frequent use of: 
Negro music 
Negro literature 
Negro folk stories 
Negro art. 

A simplified study of the rights 

of citizenship. 


8. Booklets in which will be aceumu- 
lated the duties of good American 
citizens. 

9. Sending of prepared calendars, 
booklets, scrapbooks, etc., to chil- 
dren of other racial groups. 

If such procedure were followed 
in our elementary schools, and if Ne- 
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gro History Week were continued in 
the Junior and Senior High Schools 
as a motivation period for the pro- 
motion of interest in the achieve- 
ments of the Negro, we might fore- 
see for the future a people well in- 
formed on, and more appreciative 
of the efforts and accomplishments 
of a group whose contributions to 
the development of civilization may 
have been, and might otherwise be, 
unknown. 
Evia W. PARKER 

Burrville School, Washington, D. C. 


In the Junior High 
School 


Negro History Week should be 
the springboard from which to im- 
plement the study of the Negro 
| throughout the year. There are many 
ways of doing this in all the grades 
of the public schools. The junior 
high school, however, will be the 
place to which most of our atten- 
tion here will be directed. 


We shall first concern ourselves 


with books. They wield a tremen- 
dous influence. The written word 
is held sacred. It is the magic, 


the open sesame to much of our 
learning. When the youngster reads 
that the Negro “has made no con- 
tribution to civilization,” or that 
during the Reconstruction period 
the Negro was “ignorant, corrupt 
and vile;” or when the Negro is re- 
ferred to in standard literature 


Stexts with the usual epithets ex- 


pressing contempt or even when his 
place in the scheme of things is 
definitely fixed, the Negro child is 
often foreed to believe that he is in- 
ferior, while the white child in- 


mstinctively feels himself superior to 


every member of the black race. 

The task, therefore, should be 
two-fold and carried forward on 
Hall fronts. We should demand that 
books which are untrue or which 
carry uncomplimentary statements 
about the Negro be taken from pub- 
school lists. Many histories, 
some bearing the names of edu- 
eators in the New York City sys- 
tem, are found in this category. 
(teographies, books on literature and 
some sociological works are also in- 
cluded. This will be a long fight. 
It should be earried on with deter- 
mination nevertheless. 

The next step should be the cir- 
culation of books by and about 
the Negro, books which reflect 
sounder ideas of scholarship and re- 
search, and less pandering to prej- 
udice or passion. Books such as 
Negro Makers of History and the 
Story of the Negro Retold, by Car- 
ter G. Woodson, should be placed 
on the shelves of school libraries. 
Literature can be enhanced by the 
Anthology of American Negro Lit- 
crature by Calverton, Readings from 


Negro Authors by Cromwell, Tur- 
ner and Dykes, Caroling Dusk and 
Color by Cullen, Book of American 
Negro Poetry by Johnson, The 
Dream Keeper by Langston Hughes. 
There are books on every aspect of 
Negro life—the Negro church, the 
Negro wage earner, the black worker, 
Negro labor, Negro heads of fami- 
lies, Negro poets, Negro orators, 
Negro professionals, Negro inventors, 
Negro artists, Negro scientists. 
There are also biographies or stories 
of such characters as Richard Allen, 
Frederick Douglass, Harriet Tub- 
man, Paul Laurence Dunbar, Booker 
T. Washington, George W. Carver, 
Benjamin Bannaker, James Weldon 
Johnson and a host of others. Many 
of these books are within the com- 
prehension of the junior high school 
student. These works should be at 
the disposal of such students through- 
out the country. 

Pictures can also serve a very im- 
portant purpose. They can _ be 
placed in subject rooms to corre- 
late with units of materials. In the 
general science room pictures of 
George W. Carver, of Ernest E. Just 
and of Dr. Charles H. Turner; 
in the music room Harry T. Bur- 
leigh, Wm. G. Still, William L. Daw- 
son, Marian Anderson, Roland Hayes, 
Paul Robeson, and Caterina Jar- 
boro; in the art room E. M. Ban- 
nister, Edmonia Lewis, Henry O. 
Tanner, Aaron Douglas, Augusta 
Savage, Richmond Barthé, William 
Edouard Scott, and Archibald J. 
Motley; in the literature room pic- 
tures of such young writers as 
Sterling Brown, Countee Cullen, and 
Langston Hughes would be an in- 
spiration to these young minds. 
Others such as James Weldon John- 
son and Claude McKay would open 
up channels of information perhaps 
previously closed to these students. 
The history rooms can be replete 
with great characters from every 
period of our history. I need men- 
tion merely Jan E. Matzeliger, in- 
ventor of the lasting machine; Dr. 
Daniel Williams, the first to perform 
a successful operation on the human 
heart, and Frederick Douglass, 
Henry H. Garnet, John M. Langs- 
ton, Harriett Tubman, and Sojour- 
ner Truth—champions of freedom. 
Scores of pictures are now available 
as illustrative material. 

Assembly programmes ean also 
help to eliminate many false no- 
tions about the Negro. Incidents 
from the history of .the Negro ean 
be easily dramatized. Exeerpts from 
speeches or writings of distinguished 
orators who have spoken for equal- 
ity and justice; sketches of the ca- 


reers of men and women who have. 


given their lives as a sacrifice to ad- 
vance liberty and freedom can do 
much to enhance racial understand- 
ing. 

There are in school systems su- 
pervisors who are genuinely sympa- 
thetic. Some are deeply concerned; 


some have an awareness of the need 
of better understanding. These peo- 
ple should be cultivated. Others 
should be informed of the wealth 
of material which can be used to 
vitalize many lessons. Persistent ef- 
forts must be put forth to induce 
all these people to use their in- 
fluence in having all these facts 
brought to the attention of the stu- 
dent body both black and white. 

To illustrate how the facts of the 
Negro may be utilized in enriching 
the curriculum the following is sug- 
gested: 

In the seventh year these poems 
by Langston Hughes can be incor- 
porated into the term’s work: Sea 
Calm; Fairies; Mother to Son. Since 
the seventh year child is a_ be- 
ginner in the junior high school the 
last named poem is especially ap- 
propriate. Properly utilized, the 
child can be made to see that he 
must continue climbing during these 
years at school, with no thought of 
standing still. Moreover, the men- 
tion of a young and virile writer 
ought in itself be an inspiration to 
these students. In the eighth year 
Dunbar’s Ode to Ethiopia and Cul- 
len’s Heritage can be included. Life 
by Dunbar, and J, Too, by Hughes, 
may be presented in the ninth year. 
Many examples in prose may also 
be found merely by consulting 
Readings in Negro Literature and 
Anthology of American Negro Lit- 
erature. 

History provides ample opportu- 
nities for the inclusion of authenti- 
cated references relating to the con- 
tribution of the Negro. In explora- 
tion we should mention the efforts 
of Little Stephen and Matt Hen- 
son. In the study of all our wars, 
in the discussion of art, science, edu- 
eation, and industry the Negro should 
have his rightful place. It is a 
sad commentary if the biology stu- 
dent is not told when studying the 
heart, that the first suecessful opera- 
tion on the human heart was per- 
formed by a Negro. To this outline 
might be added much material that 
is vital, adequate and appropriate. 
This must be done if we intend to 
educate within the framework of 
democracy. 

The final goal is to have the his- 
tory of the Negro given its right- 
ful place in the history of America. 
This means the integration of the 
culture of the Negro into the gen- 
eral cultural streams of American 
life. Our cultural pattern is similar 
to a great tapestry. Many strands 
go into the determination of the 
pattern. Standing alone, a strand 
does not make the tapestry. The 
many strands woven together, how- 
ever, become the tapestry. 

With such a program in mind 
Negro History Week can continue 
throughout the year. Interested per- 
sons can avail themselves of all the 
resources of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History as 


well as those of local groups and in- 
dividuals. This program can be built 
upon the firm foundation of youth, 
which possess ideals, inspiration, 
honesty of purpose, energy and a 
desire for truth. 

H. A. TyNnEs 


Douglass Junior High School 
New York City 


In the High School 


One of the best ways of correct- 
ing the intolerance shown in so many 
countries today is the building of 
an understanding of the different 
national and racial groups and their 
contributions to the development of 
world civilization. Such an un- 
biased and dispassionate considera- 
tion of world achievement becomes 
a strong foundation on which to 
build internationalism which can 
never be nourished on the hatred and 
distrust which usually develop from 
a lack of understanding. The 
American Negro, like any other 
minority group, will cease to be a 
problem when the majority group 
reaiizes that he is similar to all other 
people, having certain weaknesses, 
yet making definite contributions to 
the growth of our present civiliza- 
tion. 

The development of such under- 
standing is the result of many 
agencies. Among these the school 


’ ranks as a leader, for it has the 


opportunity of working with the 
members of society during the pe- 
riod when most of their habits and 
attitudes are formed. Permanent 
results cannot be achieved by the 
school in a day or a week; there 
must be continuous effort. Hence 
as praiseworthy as the achievements 
during Negro History Week are, 
the effectiveness is diminished un- 
less the Week is considered as but 
a high light of the year’s program. 
Negro History Week must be made 
into Negro History Year. 


The study of the Negro must be 
given a place in the regular high 
school curriculum. All subjects ean 
be taught so as to develop under- 
standing and tolerance, but there is 
special need to revise the subject- 
matter and methods of history 
courses so that these results will 
be assured. The best arrangement 
is not to study the Negro separately 
as an isolated group, but to place 
his contributions in their proper 
time periods and historical move- 
ments and to study these along with 
those of other races. Such treat- 
ment of the Negro is largely de- 
pendent upon the use of a new type 
of history textbook—one which is 
unbiased and accurate and preju- 
diced in favor of neither racial 
group. Local school officials must 
be led to see the wisdom of selecting 
such material, for in doing so they 
insure the continuation of a demo- 
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cratic society. Failure to do so 
leads inevitably towards the totali- 
tarian concept of nationalism. 

Both in and out of the classroom 
we must labor to develop the pride 
in our racial heritage that will en- 
able us to walk the earth with such 
dignity that others observing must 
necessarily respect the race and 
pay homage to its achievements. 

The school library can be made a 
major factor in such an educational 
program. Exhibits, weekly lectures, 
story hours, or discussion groups, 
and a wide selection of appropriate 
literature including such periodicals 
as THe Necro History BULLETIN 
may be made purposeful means of 
directing youth to learn of the Ne- 
gro’s background. The development 
of athletic relations throughout the 
school system should be encouraged, 
for in sports one learns to play fair 
and to respect his opponent. In 
doing this he grows both mentally 
and physically. Assemblies, study 
clubs, and programs before inter- 
racial audiences are other success- 


ful projects. 


LE CHEVALIER DE SAINT 
GEORGES 


After giving attention to the past 
and present one must direct atten- 
tion towards the future. The Negro 
youth must. be inspired and trained 
to take his place in society as a 
self-supporting and intelligent mem- 
ber, able to assume his obligations 
and demand his rights. The school 
must teach him to feel that the 
phrase: “Of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people” applies to him 
as well as to any other American 
citizen. 

EpytHE D. Myers 
Douglass High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


In the Teachers 
College 


Perhaps the greatest barrier to 
the recognition of the Negro as an 
American who is entitled to all the 
rights and privileges pertaining 
thereto is “the meanest of all the 
mean and vulgar diseases’’—race 


prejudice. 
The thousands of teachers col- 
leges scattered over democratic 


America are in strategic positions 
to wage a relentless war against 
this dreadful disease which blights 
the eyes of millions of people each 
year and causes them to regard some 
men as the biological inferiors of 
others. 


In short, if the great mass of 
known material on race prejudice 
and the theories of biological in- 
feriority were combined with a study 
of the significant contributions of 
different races, the teacher could 
dip his brush into these rich colors 
and paint week by week portraits 
which would depict American eivil- 
ization as being what it is because 
of the great variety of racial con- 
tributions. 


This gigantic task cannot be ac- 
complished in a single week nor is 
it the task of a single academic di- 
vision. More than this, the extra- 
curricular activities offer throughout 
the year fertile fields for depicting 
“what the Negro has thought, felt, 
attempted, and accomplished.” 


The science division of the teach- 
ers college may be without the great 
bodies of factual material which are 
available in other divisions. Never- 
theless, science teachers can at- 
tention to the notable contribution 
of E. E. Just to Zoology, to the 
popular contributions of George 
Washington Carver, to the scholarly 
papers of Langston Bate, Perey Ju- 
lian and St. Elmo Brady, and 
throughout the year they can call at- 
tention to and display pictures of 
the numerous significant inventions 
of Negroes. It should be a truism 
that no student who has completed 
his science requirements will think 
for a moment that some races have 


been weighed in the scientific balance 
and found inferior. 


In the division of languages and 
literature vivid illustrations of the 
beauty of languages which are but 
fusions of different tongues can be 
given. The romance languages are 
striking examples, and English be- 
comes not the sole contribution of 
Angles and Saxons but the work 
of others, including Romans and 
Frenchmen. 


All along the path of the growth 
of literature are splendid opportuni- 
ties for showing that notable liter- 
ary contributions have been made 
by Negroes. This can be done when 
the teachers in this and other fields 
learn that as teachers of Negro chil- 
dren it is their task to bring out 
these neglected phases of their work 
and the most helpful tools are the 
many valuable works which have 
focused attention on the Negro’s 
contribution to languages and litera- 
tures, 


Social science teachers in general 
and history teachers in particular 
have long seen the possibilities for 
making Negro History Week a 
project of thirty-six rather than a 
single week. Calendars of important 
events and pictures of notable lead- 
ers have been displayed; epochs of 
Negro History have been dramatized 
as a part of the regular course in 
American History; term papers pre- 
senting Negro participation in the 
history of other countries have been 
assigned, and many other illuminat- 
ing activities have been developed. 

Instructors in sociology and eco- 
nomics have attempted to integrate 
the story of the Negro in the gen- 
eral patterns of their respective 
fields. There can be no real progress 
until the teacher has side-by-side 
with the basic text a frame of fac- 
tual material which focuses atten- 
tion on the contributions of the Ne- 
gro. Otherwise, he will not be able 
to do his best in making Negro His- 
tory Week grow into Negro History 
Year. To put it another way, the 
teacher of American History should 
be thoroughly familiar with all basic 
texts in Negro History, and the 
teachers of all other social sciences 
should make a special effort to keep 
abreast with the great number of 
publications which appear almost 
weekly and give excellent materials 
on Negro life and history. 


The division of education should 
give to the Negro student equip- 
ment for making curricula to fit spe- 
cial needs of a Negro community. 
An appreciation of Negro pioneers 
in education and an understanding 
that intelligence tests have not shown 
that Negroes are inferior or superior 
and dozens of other avenues are open 
for able teachers to guide their 
students into a larger understand- 
ing and appreciation of the Negro 
race. 

The division of health and phys- 


ical education should plan a sched- 
ule of activities which would bring 
out the reasons for the prevalence 
of certain diseases among Negroes. 
Athletic games best fitted for the 
limited facilities available in Negro 
schools can be played. Further, lec- 
tures, which tell of the brilliant ree- 
ords of Negroes in the fields of 
health and physical education should 
be cited at strategic times during 
the year. 

The college librarian should not 
allow ten weeks, let alone a year, 
to pass without an exhibit of books, 
articles, and pictures pertaining to 
the Negro. A special effort should 
be made to subscribe for the more 
outstanding periodicals, and the same 
eare which is taken to preserve the 


JAMES REESE EUROPE AS BAND. 
MASTER DURING THE WORLD 
WAR 


editions of The New York Times 
should be taken to preserve the New 
York Age. All too often a copy of 
a leading newspaper two years old 
ean be found in less than three 
libraries. 

Finally, in the fields of extra- 
curricular activities the school or- 
chestra and the glee club should not 
wait until Negro History Week to 
render selections by Negro com- 
posers. The debating society could 
well avoid an over emphasis of some 
of the so-called world problems and 
substitute some of the problems 
which grow out of the life of the 
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community such as the picketing of 
stores which do not hire colored 
clerks. The dramatic club has a 
special obligation to produce plays 
written by or about Negroes. 

When the teachers college func- 
tions along these lines a student 
who has grown for four long years 
in the sunlight of fact can rise above 
the special atmosphere of racial 
prejudice and bigotry and go forth 
inspired by the great truths he has 
learned about his race and is thor- 
oughly equipped to inspire others. 
He will have learned that we can 
never be respected as Americans un- 
til we have eradicated the idea that 
we are inferior. 

There is no more strategic organi- 
zation than the teachers college for 
rendering this great service to the 
causes of liberalism and enlight- 
enment in America. 


JAMES B. BROWNING 
Miner Teachers College 


In the College 


The celebration of Negro History 
Week has now become so well es- 


§ tablished as to be known throughout 


the country and practiced with more 
or less regularity in those schools 
and communities where the majority 
of students are Negroes. Up to the 
present time, however, this celebra- 
tion, usually occurring in February, 
has been confined, as a rule, to one 


S week. While the effects of this cele- 


bration have been very valuable in 
focusing the attention of America 
upon Negro achievement, it has been 
realized that there is some danger 
of its effects being evanescent. To 
guarantee against this danger, it 
has been suggested that something 
should be done to re-enforce the ef- 
fects of the weekly celebration and 
thus insure the permanence of the 
impressions gained. The psycholo- 
gist would tell us immediately that 


S repetition is the answer and that 


Negro History Week, in order to 
have the greatest value, should ex- 
tend itself into Negro History Year. 

The program of the week has 
taken many forms in many places, 
ranging from recitations by individ- 
ual students to pageants participated 
in by the entire community. The 
variety of the approach suggests 
immediately the way in which the 
effects can be made more permanent 
by spreading the impressions through- 
out the year. This should be par- 
ticularly easy to do in our colleges 
where procedures more easily lend 
themselves to flexibility than in the 
public schools. In addition, the 
greater maturity of college students 
makes it possible for them to carry 
on many projects without the direc- 
tion of their teachers. The follow- 
ing of specific suggestions seem per- 
tinent to this theme. 


In the first place, the Negro fra- 
ternity and sorority groups have 
already taken the lead in promoting 
special celebrations, focusing atten- 
tion upon Negro achievements and 
encouraging Negro youth to press 
forward. These groups are. inte- 
gral parts of the college commu- 
nity. They were established for 
the purpose of strengthening the 
Negro group from within and of 
making Negro life more meaningful. 
Because they produce so much of the 
present atmosphere of Negro col- 
leges these groups could naturally 
aid in extending celebrations and 
emphasizing Negro achievement 
over the entire period of the school 
year. Not only could they bring 
to the student body members of 
their own fraternities who have 
sueceeded and pointed the way, but 
they could carry on debates, semi- 
nars, forum discussions at regular 
intervals to the same end. Some of 
our colleges have as many as eight 
fraternities and sororities. These 


~ 


groups, scattering their efforts 
throughout the year, could stimu- 
late tremendously interest in the 
Negro. 

A second group that could aid 
in this movement is composed of the 
Christian associations of young men 
and young women, which exist on 
almost every campus. These could 
assist in keeping Negro achievement 
constantly before the eyes of the 
student community. Such bodies 
often promote interracial meetings 
and hold other conferences com- 
posed for the benefit either of groups 
of colleges or of their individual 
institutions. Negro achievement 
should be made an important part of 
every such program. Since these 
groups are able to reach students 
who are not interested in the fra- 
ternities, the effect of their partici- 
pation would be to reach practically 
the entire student body. 

Probably the most powerful in- 
fluence in keeping alive an interest 
in the Negro resides in the faculty. 
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Many courses in colleges, particu- 
larly those in the social sciences 
and economics, can be made rich 
throughout the year for Negro stu- 
dents by special reference to the way 
in which the Negro is affected by 
the subject matter of these fields. 
Indeed, good teaching in the Negro 
college demands such application of 
the principles studied to the per- 
sons taught. Some of the strong- 
est teachers in these colleges are 
those who constantly keep this pos- 
sibility before them and make live 
and interesting to Negro students 
through this means what might 
otherwise be dead and barren ma- 
terial. 

Separate courses have been and 
are being given now in Negro col- 
leges, referring particularly to the 
Negro race. This tendency should be 
increased; for such courses certainly 
should have a place in curricula 
for Negro students who expect to 
take their place in the American 
seene. Through these special courses 
and through the use of standard 
courses, instructors can develop in 
their students not only an under- 
standing of the world into which 
they are to be projected but of the 
possibilities, the limitations, the 
hopes, and the aspirations that may 
be found there for persons of their 
own race. 

A third suggestion is that the 
college administrators take under 
advisement the need of an emphasis 
in Negro colleges that might not be 
needed in colleges for the majority 
group. In administrative circles 
some reluctance has been found to 
including any but orthodox courses 
in the curricula. This is rapidly 
changing so that today there is a 
very promising outlook for courses 
in Negro colleges, rich in material 
of especial value to Negro students. 

By cooperative efforts on the part 
of administrations, faculties, and 
student groups, the celebration of 
Negro History Week can easily be 
made a continuous thing, affecting 
vitally the thinking of the college 
community throughout the entire 
year. 

From such cooperation will come 
the desired result of a new conception 
of the Negro as a human being. The 
Negro will see himself as a factor in 
making of the nation. His white fel- 
lowman with his vision thus clarified 
will see the Negro as an important 
element of our social order reouiring 
no special consideration but the same 
opportunity for enlightenment and 
advancement which others enjoy and 
making the same contributions which 
others are making to the social, eco- 
nomic, and political progress of any 
nation with which his lot may be east. 
The college cannot have a higher aim 
than to work toward this goal. 


Mary Lov BytHEwoop 


Morgan College 
Baltimore, Md. 
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The Problem for All 
Groups 
(Continued from page 38) 


The schools should take leadership 
in earrying forward the work of Ne- 


gro history. The pupils are reach- 
ing the age of understanding. They 
are beginning to form ideals, to 


make choices, and to build attitudes. 
They are the logical ones to become 
the pioneers of Negro history. They 
have not spent years in learning 
false ideas concerning racial infe- 
riority, as have many older people. 
They are ready to build their lives 
upon historical truth. 

Everything possible should be done 
to stimulate the interest of pupils in 
the study and support of Negro his- 
tory. These pupils should begin now 
to help create a racial consciousness 
for the support of Negro history. 
They ean earry the objectives of Ne- 
gro History Week into the work of 
every day. 

Negro History Week should be 
considered as a yearly eall to duty, 
a rallying of forees, a drive for re- 
cruits to swell the number of work- 
ers, and a revival of enthusiasm for 
service to Negro history that will 
last throughout the year. Pupils 
should organize Negro History Clubs 
whose object should be the systematic 
study of Negro history. During the 
entire year pupils should take part 
in plays written by Negroes, should 
study the contributions of Negroes 
to literature, music, art, and science, 
and should try to influence their rela- 
tives and friends to be constant sup- 
porters of the Negro history move- 
ment. 

Pupils should spend some of their 
pennies for subscriptions to Negro 
history publications. They should ask 
their parents and friends to buy Ne- 
gro history periodicals and books, to 
help pay the costs of gathering and 
publishing the faets which will tell 
the truth about Negroes—the truth 
that will eventually set us free. 


Negro History Creed 


I pledge myself to work for the 
support and advancement of Negro 
history, because I feel that by so 
doing, I shall be helping Negroes to 
rise from the depths of ignorance in 
which they have been held by preju- 
dice and propaganda. 

I will strive to learn all that I ean 
about Negro history; and I will help 
in every way possible all those who 
are engaged in the study, writing 
and publication of Negro history. 

I will take pride in my race, a 
pride that will show in my deport- 
ment, my social attitude, and my in- 
terest in the literature, art, and other 
achievements of Negroes. 

I will try to convince all with 
whom I come into contact of the im- 
portance of Negro history; and I 
will try to convert them into active 
supporters of the movement for the 


study, writing, and publishing of 


Negro History. 

ALBERT N. D. Brooks 
Shaw Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


A Helpful Book by a 
Pioneering Musician 


Reading the sketch of music herein, 
one may be inspired to delve further 
into the musical history of the Negro 
race. Fortunately this effort has been 
facilitated by the pioneer work of 
Maud Cuney-Hare in compiling the 
faets of the musical history of the 
Negro. Long a student and always a 
traveller from place to place in Amer- 
ica and beyond the limits of her own 
country, she admirably united such 
an experience with scholarship based 
upon the excellent training which she 
had in the New England Conserva- 
tory of Musie in Boston where she 
came under the influence of Emil 
Ludwig. Before beginning the seri- 
ous work of compiling the facts for 
the history of the Negro in her cho- 
sen field Mrs. Hare served for a 
while as director of music at the 
Deaf, Dumb and Blind Institute in 
Texas and later at Prairie View State 
College in the same state. 

It was very sad that a scholar who 
had accomplished so much did not 
live to see her work appreciated. 
Only a few persons understood her 
point of view when they heard her 
lecture and endeavor to dramatize 
phases of Negro musical history by 
her exhibitions at various points in 
the country. Negro Musicians and 
Their Music, the work in which she 
embodied what she had learned, was 
finally brought out by the Associated 
Publishers, Inec., 1538 Ninth Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C., after 
having been turned down by our so- 
called representative publishing 
houses throughout the United States. 
Unfortunately Mrs. Hare had begun 
to decline rapidly in health when 
the publishing of her book was un- 
dertaken, and she died February 13, 
1936, about two months before the 
book appeared. It has made a favor- 
able impression and has passed to its 
second edition in supplying the in- 
creasing demand among serious stu- 
dents who keenly appreciate the con- 
tributions which the author made and 
highly praise her for this work. Clar- 
ence Cameron White, one of those 
commenting on the work, has paid 
Mrs. Hare a high tribute. He says: 

“As a eoneert and lecturer-pianist 
Mrs. Hare has travelled widely and 
as a folklorist she has collected songs 
from far off beaten paths in Mexico, 
the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and 
Cuba. She was the first to collect 


and bring to the attention of the 
American concert public the beauties 
of New Orleans Creole Musie as at- 
tested by her Creole Songs, published 
by Carl Fischer and Company of 
New York City. 


“As music historian Mrs. Hare 
takes high rank. She collected data 
in this field for more than a genera- 
tion. She has exhibited her personal 
collection of Aframerican and Cre- 
ole musie and Early American music 
which dates chronologically from 120 
years ago. As a writer on music sub- 
jects she has long been a valued con- 
tributor to the Music Quarterly, the 
Musical Observer, the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, Musical America, and 
many other newspapers and maga- 
zines of the first order. For a num- 
ber of years she edited the column 
of music notes for the Crisis. As a 
writer of distinction outside of the 
field of music she has attracted wide 
attention with published works of 
real literary value. In this list may 
be included a biography of her father 
and an anthology of poems called 
The Message of the Trees. 

“During recent years Mrs. Hare 
found time to establish in Boston the 
Musical Art Studio. Together with 
the musical activities of an art cen- 
tre, she fostered and promoted a 
‘Little Theatre’ movement among the 
Negroes of Boston. Included in the 
plays produced her original play ‘An- 
tar,’ written around the life of the 
Arabian poet, was staged in Boston 
under her personal direction. Con- 
currently with these activities Mrs. 
Hare has appeared with great suc- 
cess as recitalist, with William How- 
ard Richardson, the baritone, at such 
educational centers as Wellesley Col- 
lege, Syracuse University, Albany 
(New York) Historical and Art As- 
sociation, and elsewhere in costume 
recitals of music of the Orient and 
the Tropies. 

“To do any one of these things 
would be a distinct achievement, but 
to do all of these acceptedly as Mrs. 
Hare has done is truly amazing. As 
a crowning achievement she has now 
given us an authoritative record of 
Negro Musicians and Their Music—a 
book that is more than an anthology, 
in facet, a source book of great value 
to musicians, music lovers and all 
others who wish to be well informed 
on matters of artistic racial develop- 
ment and progress.” 


Books 

The Handy Brothers Music Com- 
pany, Inc., 1587 Broadway, New 
York City, have recently brought out 
a number of useful music hooks. 
Among these should be mentioned 
Twelve Negro Spirituals by William 
Grant Still, illustrated by Albert Bar- 
belle. Price $1.00. 

Another of the works from this 
firm is De Chain Gang, by J. Rosa- 
mond Johnson, based on work songs 
of the Southland, for male voices with 
descriptive continuity and light ef- 
fects. The price is 75 cents. 

There has been published A New 
Method for Drum Corps with Bugle, 
a modern treatise, by A. Jack Thom- 


as, former bandmaster of United 
States Army. 

With these has appeared also W. 
C. Handy’s collection of Negro Spiri- 
tuals for mixed voices and male 
voices, also vocal solos with piano ac- 
companiment. The price is $1.25. 


IMPORTANT DATES 


The month of February offers 
many opportunities for enriching 
the curriculum with materials in con- 
nection with the birthdays and im- 
portant events in the history of this 
country in general and that of the 
Negro race in particular. The birth- 
days of the two greatest Americans 
who have hitherto lived, Abraham 
Lineoln and George Washington, fall 
respectively on the 12th and 22nd. 
Washington said that 
wrong and set a fine example for 
the country when he freed his slaves 
by will at his death. Abraham Lin- 
coln’s career was the culmination of 
the anti-slavery struggle which de- 
stroyed bondage in the United 
States. In connection with this event 
one should remember the efforts of 
James G. Birney, the free soil ad- 
vocate, born February 4, 1792; Hen- 
ry Wilson, the statesman of Massa- 
chusetts, born February 16, 1812; 
Angelina E. Grimké, the Soith Car- 
olina abolitionist, born February 20, 
1805; James Russell Lowell, the lib- 
eral poet, born February 22, 1819; 
and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
another author of liberal tendencies, 
born February 27, 1807. 

The month of February offers 
also opportunity for correlation of 
many chapters of the history of the 
Negro with that of the country by 
inviting attention to the achievements 
of the distinguished Negroes whose 
birthdays fall within this month. 
Frederick Douglass did not know ex- 
actly when he was born, but his 
birthday is celebrated as the 14th, 
and Phillis Wheatley, whose birth- 
day is also in doubt, is remembered 
on the 28th because on this very day 
in 1776 she had so impressed George 
Washington that he invited her to 
visit him at his camp. We do know, 
however, that Charles Lenox Re- 
mond, the Negro abolitionist of Sa- 
lem, Massachusetts, was born Febru- 
ary 1, 1810, Joseph C. Price, the 
orator and founder of the Living- 
stone College, February 10, 1854, 
and Daniel A. Payne, educational 
and religious reformer, February 24, 
1811. 

It should be noted, moreover, that 
on February 15, 1879, Blanche K. 
Bruce when serving in Congress as 
United States Senator from Missis- 
sippi presided that day over the 
upper branch of Congress. On Feb- 
ruary 25, nine years earlier, how- 
ever, that is, in 1870, Hiram R. Re- 
vels, the first Negro to serve in that 
august body, took the oath as United 
States Senator. 
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ORIGINAL FISK JUBILEE SINGERS 


Musicians and Their 


Music 
(Continued from page 34) 
to Me,” and Kip Taylor with 
“Please Mr. Johnson, Turn Me 
Loose; I Got No Money but a 


Good Exeuse.” Joe Jordan wrote 
the musie to star Ernest Hogan in 
“Rufus Rastus,” with lyries by 
Frank Williams and Lester A. Wal- 
ton, the last mentioned now our 
Minister to Liberia. Walter and 
Creamer wrote the lyries for The 
Oyster Man to star Hogan in the 
last show in which he appeared. Next 
appeared in 1898 Johnson’s A Trip 
to Coontown. Cole followed with 
A Shoofly Regiment and such songs 
as “I Must Have Been a Dreaming,” 
“The Maiden with Dreamy Eyes,” 
“The Cricket and the Frog,’ and 
the “Tramp Act.” 

Still higher level was reached in 
musical comedy. After making a 
favorable impression in Two Real 
Coons and The Gold Bug, Bert Wil- 
liams and George Walker won fame 
in the Sons of Ham in 1899. For 
the next nine years these partners 
starred on Broadway in this and 
other plays—in Abyssinia from 1906 
to 1907, and in Bandanna Land 
from 1907 to 1909, when Walker 
died. The lyries of these last two 
plays mentioned were written by 
Alex C. Rogers with the cooperation 
of Jesse A. Shipp and the music by 
Will Marion Cook. And there fol- 
lowed In Dahomey, with the lyrics 
by Paul Laurence Dunbar. These 
aggregations attracted crowded 
houses in New York. Taken to Lon- 
don, Williams was a still greater 
sueecess as “Shylock Homestead,” 
with Walker. as “Rareback Pinker- 
ton.” Williams won international 
applause singing “I May Be Crazy, 
but I Ain’t No Fool.” Out of Lew 
Leslie Blackbirds, culminating in 
1928, came Florence Mills, the 
charming actress, and Bill Robinson, 
the noted tap-dancer. 


Of less significance were some 
other plays which followed. In pass- 
ing, however, notice should be 
taken of Darkeydom of the 1914- 
1915 season with musie by Will 
Marion Cook. Runnin’ Wild, pro- 
duced by Miller and Lyles in 1924, 
and Keep Shufflin and Shuffle Along, 
in which Florence Mills added to her 
reputation on the stage. Rang Tang, 
in 1927-1928, with musie by Ford 
Dabney, was the attraction. There 
appeared, too, The Sidewalks of New 
York in 1927, and Harlem is Heav- 
en in 1932. Chocolate Dandies gave 
Josephine Baker a chance to ex- 
hibit her talent. 

When Williams and Walker as a 
team ceased to offer opportunity to a 
large number of Negro singers, S. 
H. Dudley, with his troupe of come- 
dians gave many of them a chance 
on the stage. Dudley attracted at- 
tention too with his own songs: 
“Come After Breakfast, Bring Your 
Lunch, and Leave Before Dinner 
Time,” “’Deed I Ain’t See’d No 
Messenger Boy,” and “Good Morn- 
ing, Carrie.” 

Throughout these years many Ne- 
gro composers of popular songs 
eame to front rank. J. Rosamond 
Johnson, by setting to music words 
written by his brother, James Wel- 
don Johnson, and by productions 
wholly within his own right made 
a record for himself in this sphere. 
His 6wn most popular song was 
“Lil Gal.’ Rosamond Johnson 
made a hit on the stage in partner- 
ship ‘with Robert Cole, an. actor 
of no mean achievement. Johnson 
rose on the tide which he himself 
helped to produce from 1900 to 1906 
when the Negro popular song swept 
the United States and moved Europe. 
White performers of the musical 
comedy type cast aside their own 
productions and took up those of the 
Negro. Johnson wrote light operas 
for Klaw and Erlanger—such as the 
Extravaganza that ushered in the 
twentieth century, and songs for May 
Irvin, Lillian Russell, and Anna Held. 


He, like his brother, reached the more 
serious stage in his development 
with such compositions as his adap- 
tation of “Nobody Knows the 
Trouble I See,’ and “Since You 
Went Away.” 

In the meantime Samuel Milady, 
or Sam Lueas, had distinguished 
himself with the song “Grandfather’s 
Clock Was Too Tall for the Shelf,” 
Gussie L. Davis had done himself 
just as much honor in composing 
“The Lighthouse by the Sea” and 
the “Baggage Coach Ahead,” and 
James Bland had all but attained 
immortality in producing “Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginny.” 

Successful also were composers 
whose compositions not only pre- 
sented themselves to the public but 
enabled numbers of Negro singers 
and actors to attain distinction. 
Among these were James J. Vaughn, 
Will H. Vodery, Eubie Blake, C. 
Luckeyth Roberts, Henry S. Cream- 
er, J. Turner Layton and Jimmie 
Johnson. W. C. Handy at the same 
time was composing the “Memphis 
Blues” and others. 

Throughout this period popular 
musie depicting the festive side of 
the Negro, however, the greatest 
composer was Will Marion Cook. 
He took lead over his competitors 
during his most active years be- 
tween 1898 and 1920. He attracted 
attention with his compositions when 


the “Cake Walk” was the rage about 
the beginning of this century. Cook, 
however, saw more deeply the real 
life of the Negro which needed mu- 
sical interpretation. He threw 
aside the puerile initation of the 
white man and got his inspiration 
from within. In the folklore and 
songs of the people he found the 
material which great compositions 
are made of. Cook then became a 
creator in the field of music. He 
composed the music for the Clef 
Club Orchestra and the New York 
Syncopated Orchestra. He set the 
publie all but wild with such grip- 
ping tunes as “The Rain Song,” 
“The Casino Girl,” “Cruel Popupa,” 
and “The Exhortation.” In 1905 
Cook presented with great success 
the first Negro Jazz Band in New 
York City. After thus stirring mu- 
sical circles in this country the 
troupe went to the Palace Theatre 
in London and from there to Ham- 
merstein’s Circus in Berlin. The 
Jazz rage swept the world from 
Paris to Shanghai, culminating with 
the work of James Reese Europe 
with his Jazz aggregation after the 
World War. 

For their fine work on stringed in- 
struments at an earlier period and 
after a number of Negroes should 
be mentioned. Justin Holland, of 
Cleveland, an expert player of the 
guitar, made a standing for himself 
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in this sphere with his Modern 
Method for the Guitar before the 
Civil War. W. P. Dabney, of Cin- 
cinnati, in the application of this 
method became a great guitarist, 
prominent in both the East and 
West, a generation ago. Joseph H. 
Douglass, the grandson of Frederick 
Douglass, attained distinction with 
the violin. Felix Weir likewise made 
an impression with this instrument, 
and also Louia Vaughn Jones. While 
doing fine work as a composer, 
Clarence Cameron White has lived 
up to the early impression which 
he made with the violin. His 
Ouanga, based on Haitian history, 
is his greatest undertaking. At the 
piano have shone forth brilliantly 
during the years Carl Diton, R. A. 
Lawson, Helen Hagan, Hazel Har- 
rison and Roy W. Tibbs. Melville 
Charlton is an exeellent organist. 
Other instrumentalists should not 
be ignored. Some of these have 
been mentioned above as composers 
and directors for those who became 
well known. Others in their own 
right impressed the public. Thomas 


AN AFRICAN TRAGEDY 


Greene Bethune, “Blind Tom,” born 
blind in slavery May 25, 1849, lived 
until 1908 to delight the public 
with his reproductions on the piano 
of everything which he heard and 
his imitation of birds, wind, rain, 
and thunder. John William Boone, 
or “Blind Boone,” born May 17, 
1864, likewise impressed the people 
at the piano until his death October 
3, 1927. Maud Cuney-Hare, made 
immortal by recording the facts of 
Negro musical history in her Negro 
Musicians and Their Music, did 


much to acquaint the publie with 


this art in lecturing on musie and 
demonstrating at the piano until 
her passing February 13, 1936. 

In the field of classical musical 
composition the Negro composers 
have made a fine record. New Or- 


AN AFRICAN OPERA 


leans produced a number of these, 
some of whom became prominent 
before the Civil War. Samuel Snaer 
published, among other compositions, 
“Le Chant du Depart” and “Le 
Vampire.” Basil Bares composed 
“La Valse Capricieuse” and “Del- 
phine Valse Brilliante.” Lucien 
Lambert contributed “Le Depart du 
Conscrit” and “Les Ombres Aimées.” 
Sidney Lambert came out with “Si 
J’etais Roi” and “Murmures du 
Soir.” Edmund Dédé has to his 
credit “Le Serment de l’Arabe” and 
“Le Palmier Overture.” These ef- 
forts resulted mainly from Parisian 
influences. 

Elsewhere Negro musicians were 
also making a record at an early 
date. James Hemmenway, who 
lived in Philadelphia, was contribut- 
ing to Atkinson’s Casket, a musical 
journal, in 1829, and he had to his 
credit also “That Rest So Sweet 
Like Bliss Above,” “The Philadel- 
phia Grand Entree: March,” and 
“Hunter and Hope Waltzes.” A. 
J. Conner published in Philadelphia 
and Boston from 1846 to 1857 such 
as “My Cherished Hopes, My Fond- 
est Dreams,” “American Polka Quad- 
rilles”’ and “New York Polka 
Waltz.” Edwin Hill, a Maryland 


product, who won admission to the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
in 1871, composed as many as thirty 
pieces of music. 


Other Negroes have risen still 
higher in musical composition. 
Among these appeared Harry T. 


Burleigh, the most noted baritone of 
the race. He has sung at the St. 
Georges Protestant Episcopal Church 
and at the Jewish Synagogue in New 
York City for more than a quarter 
of a century. His most important 
compositions are two festival an- 
thems, six short piano selections 
worked out of Negro music, a “Cycle 
of Saracen Songs,” and certain 
popular productions as “The Glory 
of the Day was in Her Face,” “Her 
Eyes Twin Pools,” “Your Eyes So 
Deep,” “Your Lips Are Wine,” “Il 
Giovine Guerriero,” and more than 
a hundred other compositions. Crit- 
ics select as his best “Deep River,” 
“The Grey Wolf,” “Ethiopia Salut- 
ing the Colors,” “The Soldier,” and 
“Jean.” 

R. Nathaniel Dett, an excellent 
pianist, owes his standing in the 
musical world mainly to his compo- 
sitions. Even while being trained 
at Oberlin he produced such serious 
music as to be awarded his degree 
for work in original composition. 
He soon caught the spirit of his own 
people and interpreted their feelings 
through music. His compositions, 
among others are such serious ef- 
forts as the “Magnolia Suite,” 
“Hampton, My Home by the Sea,” 
“Listen to the Lambs,” “The Or- 


ZULU SINGERS IN LONDON 


dering of Moses,” “Marche Négre,” 
“Arietta,” “My Magic Song,” “Open 
Yo’ Eyes,” “O Holy Lord,” “Music 
in the Mine,” “Danse Juba,” and 
“Enchantment Suite.” 

William Grant Still, a distin- 
guished composer in the modern 
idiom, has been honored in having 
had his Afro-American Symphony 
rendered by the Rochester Symphony 
Orehestra in 1930. Other works of 
his played by excellent musical or- 
ganizations include Africa, From the 
Heart of a Believer, From the Jour- 
nal of a Wanderer, and Darker 
America. His other works include 
From the Land of Dreams, Levee 
Band, From the Black Belt, Log 
Cabin Ballads, Sahdji, and La Guia- 
blesse. In 1936 the Pittsburgh Or- 
chestra featured Still’s Afro-Ameri- 
can Symphony at one of its concerts. 
That same year the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra featured the 
same production. 

N. Clark Smith saw his Negro 
Folk Suite played by the St. Louis 


FIRST EFFORTS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN NEGRO IN GRAND OPERA 


Symphony Orchestra. The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra thought like- 
wise well enough of Florence Price’s 
symphony, based on race themes. 
In 1934 the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra rendered William L. Daw- 
son’s Negro Folk Symphony. It made 
a favorable impression. 

It is evident, then, that from the 
point of view of creative art the 
American Negro as a composer has 
an undeniable claim to front rank 
in this country, and he is entitled to 
not an insignificant consideration 
when compared with the best abroad. 
This the Negro has achieved in spite 
of lack of opportunity for educa- 
tion and the want of proper recog- 
nition of his talent. History does 
not show greater achievement to the 
eredit of any people under the heel 
of the oppressor. Such achieve- 
ment in the face of all but insur- 
mountable obstacles is not only evi- 
dence of the musical capacity of 
the race but of its superiority in 
music among the races of the world. 
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MADAME SELIKA 


In the rendition of music in 
which the Negro has been more 
handicapped than in composition the 
record of the race is most encour- 
aging. Elizabeth Taylor Greenfield, 
taken from Mississippi to Philadel- 
phia and educated, became an idol 
among musical circles by 1851 and 
known as the “Black Swan,”  com- 
parable with Jenny Lind. Madame 
Marie Selika achieved prominence 
by 1880, toured Europe and evoked 
expressions of the highest praise 
from erities of Paris and Berlin for 
the sweetness, depth and compass 
of her marvelous voice. Flora Bat- 
son Bergen reached her height about 
1887, moved crowds in New York 
City and then sang with great suc- 
cess in Europe, Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand. Madame Sis- 
seretta Jones, known as “Black Pat- 
ti,’ sang in concerts in most Ameri- 
can cities and scored a decided suc- 
cess on the tour of this country, 
West Indies and Central America 
with the “Black Patti Troubadours.” 
Roland Hayes followed Caruso in 
the public mind as a most popular 
tenor in the United States and Eu- 
rope. On both continents he was 
lavished with praise for his voice 
of natural sweetness, purity and 
range. Florence Cole-Talbert, after 
impressing the public, achieved 
grand opera capacity by training in 
Italy. In that country developed 
also Madame Lillian Evanti, who for 
years figured in grand opera at Nice. 
From study in Europe Caterina Jar- 
boro attained the title role of Aida 
in Milan, toured Europe and on re- 
turn home appeared in 1933 as Aida 
with the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany at the Hippodrome in New 
York City, with Jules Bledsoe as 
he warrior king; she repeated the 
performance with the same company 
in 1935. Marian Anderson, with 
that unusual contralto voice which 
the people throughout the world im- 
mensely enjoy, is considered by the 
est erities as possessed of one of 
the few great voices of the ages. 


When one thinks of the thousands 
of Negro voices that never get a 
hearing these achievements in the 
midst of trials and tribulations must 
seem all but marvelous. The rec- 
ognition which these performers 
have received has been begrudgingly 
granted. If these Negroes had had 
thrown open to them all doors to 
recognition and honor only the imag- 
ination ean figure out what they 
might have achieved. 


Hayes 
(Continued from page 36) 


midst of all of these struggles, how- 
ever, Hayes was developing wonder- 
fully without his knowing it. He 
finally conceived the idea of giving 
a coneert at which all the prominent 
people of Boston would hear him, 
and he had the courage to rent Sym- 
phony Hall for this purpose. For- 
tunately the people came and heard 
this great voice, saying rarely had 
they heard such singing in this or 
any other place. His career was at 


MARIAN ANDERSON 


that moment established. Calls came 
from various parts of the country, 
but greater opportunities awaited 
him abroad where he hoped to study. 
While there he sang in all the Euro- 
pean capitals, even to the heads of 
kingdoms and empires. 


Returning to this country, Hayes 
was received with great acclaim and 
the concert halls were thrown open 
to him. Two continents recognized 
him as the greatest tenor after the 
death of Caruso. The modern mu- 
sical world, so to speak, was at his 
feet. 
tained, although he does not sing as 
frequently today as he did formerly. 
He spends most of his time on his 
plantation in Georgia which he calls 
“Angelmo” in honor of his dear 
mother who did so much to make 
his career possible. 


This reputation he has main-: 


CATERINA JARBORO . 

Caterina Jarboro was born in Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, July 24, 
1903. Caterina became a student at 
a Catholic school and later at the 
Gregory Normal School in her state. 
When she was thirteen years of age, 
however, she went to Brooklyn to 
visit her aunt in order that she might 
study music. While a student in that 
city she took a part in Shuffle Along 
and also Running Wild. She saved 
her money thus earned and went 
abroad for serious study. She worked 
under the masters in Paris and later 
at Milan in Italy. There she at- 
tained in May, 1930, the title rdéle 
of Aida at the Puccini Theatre. 
Three years later she returned to 
America and filled numerous engage- 
ments. The most important was one 
at the New York Hippodrome in the 
role of Aida with the Chicago Opera 
Company. She appeared also as 
“Selika” in L’Africaine. In these 
productions she won the praise of 
the best erities of the country for 
her very fine interpretation as 
singer and an actress in depicting 


WM. G. STILL 


the life of the Ethiopian shown in 
the love developed between the hero- 
ine and Rhadames of Egypt. 

In recent years Caterina Jarboro 
has spent her time between the 
United States and Europe, restrict- 
ing her efforts altogether to higher 
circles of music. She has not con- 
descended to the low level of music 
in order to conform to the taste of 
those who have money but no taste. 
She is a singer of grand opera 
standing. 


MARIAN ANDERSON 

Marian Anderson was a poor girl, 
born in Philadelphia and brought up 
in poverty. She was fortunate in 
having the opportunity to attend a 
good elementary and a secondary 
school in that city, and she finished 
high school at the age of eighteen. 
She began singing in the choir of 


impression. 


the Union Baptist Church, and per- 
sons delighted to hear her. A few 
of them, realizing the greatness of 
her voice, assisted her in paying for 
her first lessons in music. She could 
not depend upon her poor parents 
inasmuch as her father was a local 
dealer in coal and ice which did not 
net him very much profit, and her 
mother took in washing and did 
house cleaning. 

Marian Anderson, however, had to 
find a way. What training she re- 
ceived developed her rapidly and all 
but wonderfully. It was soon realized 
that the pains taken with her educa- 
tion had been rewarded in her finely 
developed voice under a_ teacher, 
Guisseppe Boghetti. She began then 
to sing in concerts which paid her 
small sums; but her voice was be- 
coming known, and soon she was in- 
vited to be soloist with the Philadel- 
phia Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
chestra. She made a very favorable 
Engagements followed 
rapidly after that success. In 1925, 
moreover, when the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra offered a prize 
for the best soloist at the Lewisohn 
Stadium in that city Marian Ander- 
son was chosen as the best among 
three hundred competitors. It is 
said that when the director of this 
orchestra heard her sing he jumped 
to his feet and clapped his hands, 
exclaiming that a voice like that had 
not been heard in a hundred years. 

Marian Anderson then with these 
great honors upon her studied 
abroad and made a concert tour of 
Europe. She appeared in all of the 
important musical centers in Eng- 
land, Germany, Norway-Sweden, Aus- 
tria, France, Czechoslovakia, and 
Russia. Kings and Queens came to 
listen. The League of Nations invited 
her to sing before that body. Return- 
ing to America, she was hailed as a 
truly great singer. The President in- 
vited her to appear before him at the 
White House. The music lovers 
flocked to her concerts. The best 
crities of the country join in saying 


FLORENCE COLE-TALBERT IN 
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that she is not only a great singer 
who would make any race proud but 
one of the greatest of all time. 


JAMES BLAND 


One Saturday afternoon in the 
long ago I attended a concert of the 
Marine Band in the. White House 
grounds. John Philip Sousa, famous 
“March King” and band master, was 
directing. These concerts, given every 
Saturday afternoon in the summer, 
attracted a large crowd of music 
lovers always. 

I was standing on the edge of the 
crowd looking at the promenade and 
listening to the musie when I heard 
“Hello! Clarke,” and turned to see 
at my elbow Mr. James Bland, popu- 
larly known as “Jim” Bland. 

I ean not recall at this writing just 
where or when I first met Mr. Bland 
—it was probably in Washington, as 
Mr. Bland was closely related to the 
Bland family which lived on the 
southeast corner of 16th and M 
Streets, N. W., where the head of 
the house kept a business place and 
sold confections profitably for many 
years. 

Bland and I strolled about the 
grounds and talked, remaining until 
after the concert and the erowd had 
dispersed. The popularity of the old 
minstrel shows was beginning to wane 
at this time, and Jim was out of a job. 

He had written a number of songs 
and ditties upon which he had ecapi- 
talized before the footlights, and 
which were sung in thousands of 
homes all over the country. 

One of his songs about a famous 
“Thanksgiving Dinner?’ was highly 
popular for many years. I heard it 
sung by the tenor in Billy Kersand’s 
Minstrels at Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
in the winter of 1899, when my regi- 
ment was stationed at Fort Thomas, 
Georgia, just ten miles to the south 
of the city. “Climbing up the Golden 
Stairs” was another of his songs, 
still sung by many of the “old 
timers.” 

Jim Bland was a handsome brown- 
skinned man, very much of a gentle- 
man and very much of a Bohemian— 
as the old folks would say, he had 
“good blood in him” which revealed 
itself in an innate refinement of 
manner, which never deserted him, 
even when an inspiration came to 
him, possibly in a billiard room or 
restaurant, when he would seize any 
piece of paper available and pro- 
ceed rapidly to compose a song. It 
was under just such conditions that 
he wrote the “Thanksgiving Dinner” 


in a billiard room on E Street near 
the corner of 13th, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., many years ago. 

Jim Bland started his career as 
an entertainer in a minstrel show. 
For a time he was with the combined 
shows of “Barlow and Wilson, Prim- 
rose and West,” and later went 
with “Cleveland’s Colored Minstrels” 
whose performances all over the 
country were so brilliant that, as 
was said of Ernest Hogan, they sim- 
ply “laid ’em in the aisles.” 

In this famous organization, I re- 
eall the names of the following col- 
ored artists: Anthony Bird, Will 
Hamer of Washington, D. C., Tom 
MelIntosh, “Doe” Sayles, Ollie Hall, 
Billy Kersands, Billy Johnson after- 
ward of “Cole and Johnson,” Gussie 
L. Davis, who wrote “The Baggage 
Coach Ahead,” Hattie Booker, the 
song bird of Detroit, Michigan, Sam 
Lueas who wrote “My Grandfather’s 
Clock”; every single one of whom 
was a “top notcher” in his particu- 
lar field. 

The “Fisk Jubilee Singers” had 
internationalized the fame of the col- 
ored singers of the spirituals, and in 
a very definite sense, prepared the 
way for the colored minstrel in the 
field of mirth, dancing, acrobatics 
and secular song. 

These early colored minstrels also 
were pathfinders and blazed the trail 
for the better financed and more 
highly organized colored artists and 
singers of today. 

One among them was destined for 
immortality. His name is James 
Bland — better known as “Jim 


Bland.” He wrote one song and 
went to bed—‘Carry Me Back to 
Ole Virginny.” He awoke the fol- 
lowing morning and did not find 
himself famous— indeed he never 
lived to hear that song sung by 
Schumann - Heink and other great 
artists. 

We hear it now over the radio, 
almost any night, and on this side 
of the Atlantic it is quite as popu- 
lar as “The Blue Danube” on the 
other side. 

Some day when the intellectual 
and social conflicts of our time have 
become ameliorated through the in- 
fluence of genuine education and 
understanding, and a “man’s a man 
for a’ that,” the State of Virginia 
will erect a monument to Jim Bland, 
born upon her soil at Staunton, one 
whose sympathetic genius in one 
beautiful song still continues to turn 
the minds and hearts of millions of 
people to the irresistible beauties of 
that State. 

THomas H. R. CiarKe 
Washington, D. C. 


An Opportunity 


One copy of this special issue for 
guidance in the study of the Negro 
costs no more than the price of the 
regular issues, namely 12 cents. It 
is earnestly desired, however, to have 
as subseribers all persons thus inter- 
eted. The subscription fee is only 
one dollar a year. Both students and 
teachers should subscribe. In cases 
of subscriptions for classes the special 
rate applies. 


The Book of the Month 


Because of the increasing de- 
mand for Negro Makers of History, 
which has passed through five re- 
printings in supplying the need 
among schools which have adopted 
this work as a text, it has been 
deemed advisable to bring out a 
revised edition of this work. The 
first edition appeared in 1928. Since 
that time about 25,000 copies of 
this work have been sold. 

The new edition continues along 
the same line with such modifica- 
tions as were necessary to bring it 
up to date. At the end of certain 
chapters dealing with the special 
achievements of the Negroes new 
facts have been noted and _ the 
names of recent Negro contributors 
to human progress in this country 
have been added. At various places 
in the book, moreover, it has been 
necessary to amplify certain thoughts 
which recent developments have 
made possible. 


Some pages have been added in 
revising this first edition, but the 
effort has been to keep this book 
as nearly as possible to the level 
of sixth and seventh grade students 
who are now making a general use 
of this book in public and private 
schools. It was not deemed ad- 
visable to expand this book in view 
of the fact that, since its first ap- 
pearance the author has written a 
book entitled The Story of the Ne- 
gro Retold in order to bridge the 
gap between the elementary his- 
tory and the advanced treatment 
entitled The Negro in Our History. 
The last two mentioned works are 
used in the high schools and col- 
leges of the country and have been 
expanded accordingly in being re- 
vised to bring them up to date and 
to supply the materials which stu- 
dents in high school and college 
require. 


Questions on the 
January Issue 


esnoceestaaebeneenenens 1. What is the mean 
ing of drama? What are the es 


sentials of a drama? To what clasal 
drama 


of literature does the 
long? 


2. Give the names off 


the leading writers of drama in an 
cient Greece, in ancient Rome, i 
Germany, in France, in Great Brit 
ain and in the United States. 


3. Is drama _ propa 


ganda or literature? What is thal 


main purpose of all drama? 
4. In what 


Negroes serve as actors before the 
United States? 
show 


Civil War in the 
Did the role they 
lack of ambition? 
5. In what 


played 


capacity 


was the Negro desired on the stagem 
emancipation? 


after the general 
Why was his part thus set out fo 
him? 

sébiahaviencrennckeened 6. Give the names o 


the most successful Negro Americanl 
the Unitedy 
Compare them with writers 


writers of drama _ in 
States. 


of other races. 


7. What five Negroes 
have achieved distinction on them 


stage? 
8. How do Negroes 
compare with the masters of othe 
races in this field? 

9. Do conside 
the life and History of the Negr 
worth dramatizing? 
10. Why have 


many Americans failed to dramatq 
tize the life of the Negroes whomg 


they find daily about them? 
ll. Have 
observed in the Negro any quali 
ties which indicate special fitness 
for the stage? 

What is_ there 
about Othello that suggests that 


Negro be given the title role in this 
What Negroes have starred 


in its presentation? 

13. What is there ig 
Aida which concerns Negro people? 
Mention some Negroes 
made fame in this opera. 

what does 


the play called Emperor Jones deal? 
Who made that play a success andm 


himself a great actor? 


15. Why did Richard 


B. Harrison hesitate to take part 
in the staging of Green Pastures? 
What did he finally do about it? 
Why have so many 
Negroes starred in musical comedy? 
Give the names of twelve who havé 
thus risen. 

svehepeecbenveanennieesy 17. With what do you 
connect the names of Egbert Aus+4 
tin Williams, Robert Cole, Florencé 


Mills, Jules Bledsoe, and Paul Robew® 


son? 
18. What Negro poel 


has recently written a play whichl 


had a long run in New York City 
and other large cities? 


19, What internationyy 


ally known Negro has been the sub) 
ject of several plays based upon his 
life? 

Mtastasindaieveuied 20. How do you dis? 
tinguish between drama and opera? 


way 


you 


who havem 
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